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HARVESTING THE OAT CROP 


Fall-sown small grain is one of our best paying crops, but we are only getting half the profit we should unless we grow a second crop on the stubble land 








E WANT all Progressive Farmer readers to be sure toread what 
is said on page 3 of this issue concerning the best crops to plant 
on stubble land. The date will soon have been passed when 


crops following the oatsand wheat may be planted 
ata profit, and not to plant them, leaving the land 
bare and idle for several months, means that we 
are only realizing one-half our possibilities. 

What crop shall be planted must in a measure 
be determined by local conditions, but we believe 
cowpeas and soy beans will and should be the 
general favorites. Right here, too, we must take a 
firm stand in favor of a soil-improving crop, like 
peas, beans or peanuts, instead of the non-nitro- 
gen-gatherers, like the sorghums and millets. 
These latter crops are well in their place, but to 
grow them for hay after an oat or wheat crop is a 
quick and easy road to soil poverty,—and we 
Southern farmers have traveled that road too 
often already. 
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to think of our barns that were empty of feed last 
February and March, and of the livestock that were 
too often in the same condition. The wise farmer 
will right now guard against a repetition of such 
conditions by planting liberally for hay and forage. 
The second point to which we wish to call at- 
tention is the crying need of our soils for more 
vegetable matter and more nitrogen. Last week 
we mentioned the fact that it is impossible for 
the Northern farmer to grow a winter legume and 
follow it with corn. Likewise the Northern wheat 
or oat grower, by the time his grain is harvested, 
has no time left for producing acrop of hay on the 
same land. It is our ability to grow two cropsa 
year that should, and eventually will, make our 
lands rich and the South great agriculturally. 
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CALL FOR HAY AND FORAGE 





In the first place, the cotton country is perennially and notoriously || 
short of feed, and these crops afford the easiest and cheapest means of 
supplying this deficiency. As Mr. French well says, it is time right now 
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You have a lot of friends, Brother Subscriber, 
who ought to be taking The Progressive Farmer, 
but are not. 


Well, now’s your chance to land them. Right 
now we are making our great annual rest-of-the- 
season “Get-Acquainted Offer’ —The Progressive 
Farmer to new subscribers from now till Dec. 1, 
1914, for only 25 cents. 


And what’s more, we'll pay you liberally—most liber- 


ally—for your time and trouble in getting these new sub- 
scriptions. 


for 


Or you can get some of the valuable premiums we are 
offering our club raisers—premiums of interest and value to 


every member of the family. See complete descriptive list 
in issue of May 28rd. 


, Show this week’s paper to several of your 
friends and neighbors, and ask them to give you 25 
cents to send in for them. They will be glad to take ad- 
vantage of this bargain offer. 


Don’t miss this great opportunity, but go to work right 


now. This half-price offer with all our other features make 





i 


the best chance ever for you to clean up your neighborhood | 


and renew your own subscription free or get one or more | 
of the valuable premiums. 


Address, THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





For a Club of TWO 25 Gent Trial 
THE HAWKEYE 

COMBINATION 

FENCE PLIER 

Six Tools in One. 


STAPLE 


PULLER 
Mees wire apices 
This is about the handiest farm tool made. 


pull staples, grip nuts and rods and has a 
drop forged from the best tool steel, 


It will cut wire, splice 
screw driver attachment. 
finely polished. 


wire, 


It 


is 


{ 





We will send you this handy tool postpaid, as a reward for sending us | 


Two New Subscribers at 25 Cents Each. 
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EXCELSIOR. WONDER KNIFE 


This illustration shows 
the actual size of holes 
that may be cut with 
the leather punch blade, 


This is the handiest and best knife ever manufactured. 
; The illustration shows slightly reduced size of the 
large blade, which is two and three-fourths inches long, 
smaller punch or reamer blade two and one-eighth inches 
holes exactly as shown in illustration. 

Both blades are of finest tempered tool steel, finely ground and polished. 
You have paid $1.00 or $1.50 for a knife not as good as this one. 

The EXCELSIOR WONDER KNIFE is built for practical use, not filled 
with Nic-Nacs, as is the case with most combination knives. 

The Leather Punch will be found indispensable for making 
holes in leather for buckles, rivets, belt lacing 

The Leather Punch acts as a swedging 
to the left; especially adapted for use in lacing belts, untying knots, ete. 

No Farmer or Stockman can afford to be without it. 


knife. Besides 
this knife has 


long, and 


a 
cuts 


y various sized 
ere. 


He needs it every 
day. 


We will send you this knife postpaid as a reward for sending us a club of 
only THREE New Trial Subscriptions at 25 Cents Each. 


the | 


awl or marlin spike when turned 
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One old subscriber and one new 
get The Progressive Farmer one 
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all for $2. 


can 
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YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which subscription is paid is given on the 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name printed thus, 
14,” means that Mr. Doe is paid up to Dec ember 31, 1914, etc. After you 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
and prope rly corrected on y¢ label, Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires. 


your little red or 


“John Doe, 31 Dec. 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


[TE WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any 
result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farrner 

on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This 
does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable 
business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent deal- 
ings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated, The 
conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported to 
us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and after 
the transaction compl: aine ed of; that our liability shall cover only the purchase 
C l , nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 

é when writing each advertiser: ‘I am 

rogressive Farmer, which guarantees the 


subscriber as a 





Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, ‘N. Cc. 
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ee og ‘all the lines of 
Cooking and Sewing, such as 
chemistry of foods, dietetics, in- 
valid cookery, home management, 
household decoration and design, 
laundering, plain and ornamental 
dressmaking, millinery, methods 
for teachers in these subjects. 


George Peabody College for 


Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., will 
open this new department with its regular Summer Session on June 25. A companion 
building, similar to this, is now completed and equipped for Industrial Arts. These buildings 
are both artificially ventilated and cooled by fanning pre-cooled air with forced draft through 
the laboratories and class rooms. 
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“AN titome COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Situated at Macon, in the delightful balmy climate of Central 
Georgia. One of the oldest and choicest women’s colleges i in 
the world. Ideal home life, student government 

by select student body, faculty of ability. 

lotion, “Thorough and extensive courses in Music 


Art, Oratory, Languages and Sciences. Careful 
religious guide ance and influence. 


Full particulars will be mailed upon 


C. R. JENKINS, President, 
MACON, GA. 


request. 

















[~ Home like Supervision 
Among the Healthful Pine Hills of Mississippi 
A Select Private College with its modern, well equipped buildings, offers Christian influ- 


ences together with an ideal union of home and school. 60 acres of campus for recreation 
and athletics. A Large, well equipped Conservatory of Music, Oratory and Art. 


J, W. BEESON, A. M., LL. D., Pres., Meridian, Miss. 


Meridian Male College is an ideal place for your brother—near by, Military features, 
Christian home influence. Operated in connection with Meridian Woman’s College, 


Write for our catalog No, 22 














One horse, two horse and power presses built in a 
Southern factory to meet Southern ree 
quirements. Write today for free catalog 

, and lowest prices. 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT AND MFG. CO. 
No 2 Beyce Station, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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Cheapest 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 











WHAT SHALL WE PLANT ON 
THE STUBBLE LANDS? 


There Are Many Crops That Are 
Good, but the Nitrogen Gatherers 
Are Best 


HE subject announced for this ar- 

ticle is, “What Shall We Plant”; 
but with most of us it is “Shall we 
plant the stubble fields at all?” 

Too much stress cannot be laid on 
the need for keeping our lands busy. 
Our climatic conditions are such that 
if our lands are not growing a crop 
they are certain to lose plant foods, 
by washing away of the soil or by 
leaching of these plant foods out of 
the soil in the drainage water after 
the heavy rains that come at all sea- 
sons of the year. 

There are those, especially in the 
northern part of our territory, who 
do not believe that good farming de- 
mands that the stubble lands be sow- 
ed to some legume, forage or soil im- 
provement crop; but beyond any 
measure of doubt they are wrong. 
Just as certain as loafing half the 
time is poor business, is this leaving 
of lands idle poor farming. In the 
case of capital it is merely a loss 
of its use, but in the case of the land 
we not only lose the use of it, but it 
also becomes less valuable. At least, 
we can use these stubble lands in a 
way that will give us a crop and im- 
prove their productiveness for other 
crops. 

We have no hesitation in stating 
that in any section or in any case 
where there is a period of three and 
a half or four months between the 
removal of one crop and the seeding 
of another that something ought to 
be sowed on the land if the season is 
suitable for growing crops. We can 
see no reason for allowing the land 
to lie idle from June to September, 
except that a bad cropping system, or 
a bad arrangement of the work makes 
it difficult to put in these catch crops. 
In such case the farmer is working 
too much land and will make more 
money with less land and better man- 
agement. 

In short, our only advantage in an 
agricultural line being our ability to 
grow two or more crops in a year, 
while other sections can grow but 
one, we regard this growing of as 
many crops on the land as possible, 
or the keeping of the land busy all 
the time, as the most important single 
point in good farm management. 

What shall we sow on the stubble 
lands? The choice lies among a large 
variety ot crops; soy beans, cowpeas, 
peanuts, corn, millet, sorghum, etc. 

The first three are nitrogen-gath- 
ering crops and in nearly all cases 
should have the preference. On av- 
erage lands there is no question about 
the need for the legumes and it is as 
important that we keep the rich lands 
rich as that we improve the average 
lands. 

The soy bean, considering the fact 
that itjis a much larger yielder of 
grain than cowpeas and is probably 
adapted to a wider range of soil con- 
ditions than the peanut, has the pref- 
erence. It has its one great weakness, 
which is increased by the soil condi- 
tions likely to be present in stubble 
lands. This weakness is the difficulty 
or uncertainty of getting a stand. 
This difficulty comes from the ten- 
dency of the seed to deteriorate and 
to the lack of in the 
plants or the germinating of 


vigor young 


good 


seed. The difficulty of poor seed can 
easily be 


overcome. There is no 


earthly excuse for anyone planting 
seed of low germination, without 
knowing it, when he can so easily test 
any seed. On the other hand, a good 
seed bed and the soy beans planted 
at the proper depth overcome the 
other difficulty to a large extent. 

The cowpea has the advantage in 
being able to grow if put in under un- 
favorable conditions. Any sort of 
preparation and any sort of planting 
will seldon fail to get a stand, al- 
though they will probably respond to 
good preparation just as well as other 
crops. 

For hay, the cowpea is probably the 
better if sowed broadcasted. The soy 
bean does better planted in rows and 
cultivated. For grazing crops for 
hogs the peanut and the soy bean 
have distinctly an advantage. The 
soy beans are more easily and cheap- 
ly grown, but the peanut will prob- 
ably furnish the most feed. On the 
acreage of these two crops will large- 
ly depend the economy with which 
the hogs will be fattened this fall. 

Every acre of stubble lands should 
go into soy beans, cowpeas or peas 
nuts, except that which was seeded 
to lespedeza or some clover this 
spring or last fall. We realize the 


difficulties, but the advantages are 
sufficient to justify all the efforts 
necessary to overcome these diffi- 
culties. 


If the stubble lands are disked just 
as soon as the oats ‘and wheat are 
cut—once, or twice if necessary—and 
the breaking done a few days later 
and immediately—the same day—fol- 
lowed by another disking, there will 
not be much trouble about getting a 
seed-bed. 

It will pay to go to a great deal of 
trouble to overcome all diffculties in 
the way of sowing the stubble lands 
to some legume. 

The following farmers’ bulletins 
dealing with these crops have been 
issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. : 

Peanuts—Bulletins—Nos. 356 and 227. 

Cowpeas—Bulletins Nos, 318, 309, 325, 222, 

Soy Beans—Bulleting Nos. 372 and 309. 

Many of the State Experiment Sta- 
tions have also issued valuable bulle- 
tins on these crops. Write to your 
station for what they have. 





Wrong Use of the Terms “Plow” and 


“Cultivate” 
NORTHERN reader wishes to 


to know why the Southern farmer, 
even when he cultivates his crops 
with a cultivator or harrow, speaks 
of “plowing” his crops, or of going 
so many “furrows” to the row? He 
asks if “plowing” is not “breaking,” 
or cultivating the land with a plow, 
and if a furrow is not made only with 
a plow. 

This practice of using the term 
“plowing” to indicate “cultivating” 
with a shallow-running implement 
is certainly confusing to the farmers 
of other sections, and the usage is 
unfortunate and probably incorrect. 

Certainly the best usage and the 
dictionaries support the use of the 
term “to plow” or “plowing” as the 
using of a plow and not a cultivator 
or a harrow. 

If Southern farmers would confine 
the use of the word plowing to indi- 
cate breaking the land or cultivating 
with a plow; cultivating, in its 
stricted sense, to the use of the cul- 
tivator, and harrowing to the use of 
the harrow, it would be more accur~ 
ate and confusing. But here 
again there is confusion, especially 


re=- 


less 





since so many different kinds of har- 
rows have been made that there is no 
well defined line marking off culti- 
vators from harrows. Originally the 
harrow meant what we know ,as a 
smoothing, spike-tooth, or section 
harrow. 

But it is difficult to change a prac- 
tice once well established.-and we 
shall probably continue to speak of 
“plowing” the crops, even though we 
use a shallow-running cultivator. The 
bad usage probably comes from the 
fact that not so long since all our 
cultivation was given with a plow— 
except that given with the hoe. 





Fertilizer for Sweet Potatoes 


LEASE tell me what is the best 

fertilizer to use for sweet potatoes 
on new ground, also on old land. The 
land is sandy with chalky clay sub- 
soil.” 

Probably a good fertilizer for sweet 
potatoes on the new land may be 
made of a mixture of 300 pounds of 
sulphate of potash and 1,700 pounds of 
acid phosphate--13.6--7.5, or 400 pounds 
of sulphate of potash and 1,600 pounds 
of acid phosphate—12.8—10: but we 
doubt if so much potash is needed. 
New land ought not to need any ni- 
trogen to grow sufficient vines, but if 
it is thought it is not rich enough to 
grow the vine desired the following 
mixture might do: 

100 pounds nitrate of soda, 

400 pounds cottonseed meal, 
1,250 pounds acid phosphate, 

250 pounds sulphate of potash, 

This will analyze 2 per cent nitro- 
gen, 10.5 per cent phosphoric acid, 
and 6.5 per cent potash. From 500 to 
1,000 pounds per acre may be used. 

For the old land we suggest the 
following: 


200 pounds 
600 pounds 
1,000 pounds 
200 pounds 


nitrate of soda, 
cottonseed meal, 
acid phosphate, 
sulfate of potash. 

Such a mixture will contain 3.5 per 
cent of nitrogen, 8.75 per cent of phos- 
phoric acid, and 5.5 per cent of pot- 
ash. From 500 pounds to 1,000 pounds 
per acre may be used. 





A Word of Caution Regarding 
Crimson Clover 


OO much cannot easily be said in 
favor of crimson clover, but a 
word of caution is advisable. 

I have seen much more good crim- 
son clover in the middle South this 
season than ever before. m fact, 
some of the fields have been simply 
magnificent in the large growth of 


the plants and their rich crimson 
beauty, and if I mistake not, the 
acreage sown this fall will be ten- 
fold that ever sowed before. This is 


why I wish to issue a word of advice. 
The crop is such a good one that 
nothing must be omitted that will en- 
courage its growth on an extensive 
scale all over the Cotton Belt; for lam 
now, after many years’ observation 
of it all over the South, thoroughly 
convinced it is the best of the winter 
legumes for the Cotton Belt and that 
it will grow anywhere in the South 
on land that grows corn, cotton and 
other field crops, if given proper 
treatment. Unfortunately, however, 
it has its weakness. This is the diffi- 
culty in getting a stand some sea- 
sons. It is killed after coming up or 
fails to germinate during some of our 
exceedingly dry hot fall weather. If 
sowed too early, it may germinate 
early and be killed by the dry, hot 
weather, or if it fails to germinate 
promptly on account of the dry 
weather, after it does come up it may 
be killed by early frosts. On the other 
hand, if not sowed until late, the same 
result may follow a hard winter. Last 
fall, over a large part of the middle 
South, conditions were almost ideal 
for sowing crimson clover and there 
were practically no failures, although 


much of it was not sowed until late in 
October and even until November. 

We wish to caution our readers 
against too late sowing, for failures 
are common enough at best, or when 
sowed early—first half of September, 
in the northern half of the Cotton 
Belt and not later than the first half 
October anywhere. 





Farm Notes by the Wayside 


| ae is not a legume, but on rich’ 
land it is an excellent forage crop 


for hogs, sheep, etc., sowed either, 
early in the fall or early in the spring, 
* * * 


My friends have kept me well sup- 
plied with good specimens of forage 
plants. Bur and red clover 48 inches 
high; Fall oats 56 inches; Turf oats 
72 inches; Red clover 40 inches in 
May, that was not sowed until Janus 
ary, and alfalfa to astonish those who 
don’t believe it can be successfully, 
grown in the South. Any well drains 
ed soil inoculated, limed and made 
rich enough will grow alfalfa if it will 
grow other crops. 

«+ 

A friend came in the office the oths 
er day_and enthusiastically declared 
that a section or smoothing harrow 
was “the best implement ever put in 
a cotton field.” He is 53 years old, 
has cultivated cotton all his life and 
has harrowed his corn for several 
years, but had never harrowed his 
cotton until this year. He has also 
read The Progressive Farmer all 
these years and yet it took him until 
1914 to work up to the point of using 
the section harrow to cultivate cot- 
ton. No, my friends, he is not slow 
nor extra conservative nor more dis< 
posed to stay in the old rtt than the 
average. In fact, he is much more 
progressive than nine out of ten cot- 
ton farmers for they have not yet 
progressed to the point of harrowing 
their cotton. Indeed, not much more 
than one out of ten has gotten to 
the point of preparing his land well 
enough to make harrowing after the 
cotton is up really advisable. 

x ok OK 


A friend told me an interesting 
story the other day about his expers 
ience in getting a riding cultivator to 
do the work it was intended to do, of 
rather the work he knew it was capas 
ble of doing. 


He bought the implement last year 
and after setting it up as best he 
could, tried to make it work. It just 
simply refused to “work” and after 
spending a lot of time trying to make 
it work he was forced to set it aside 
and go on with the old implements in 
the old way. But our friend knew 
that implement would “work”; for no 
manufacturer would go to the ex- 
pense of building such a tool on a 
large scale without first knowing it 


would “work,” and besides he had 
seen one just like it do beautiful 
work. This year over the protests of 


his son, “that they would never get 
the crops cultivated if father fool< 
ed his time away on that cultivator 
which he had already proved wouldn’t 
do any good,” the father got a ma- 
chinist to put the machine together 
right and, “lo and behold” it just 
worked fine. In fact, all are now con- 
vinced that it will “take one row at a 
time and finish it,’ better than the 
old implements, while the driver 
rides. So enthusiastic our friend 
over the work that his section har- 
row and riding cultivator does that 
he says he and his with four 
mules, two section harrows, and two 
of these cultivators, can attend to 100 
acres easier than they formerly did 
50 acres. And yet, there are some 
people who condemn an implement 
because in their ignorance of this ims 
plement they don’t even know how to 
set it up. 


is 


son, 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































































es What Farmers Want to Know 


By 





Ww. F. MASSEY 





Sowing Cowpeas 


HIS is from Arkansas: “I have a 
plot of very poor land, which now 
has on it a poor stand of rye. I wish 
to plant to peas and ask if you would 
advise sowing bur clover or lespedeza 
with the peas, or would it be best to 
cut the peas for hay, and rebreak the 
land and sow rye or lespedeza? What 
I am after is to get from the plot a 
crop of pea hay and have something 
coming on for early spring pasture. 
You say the land is very poor, and 
has a poor growth of rye on it, and 
you wish to further exhaust it by 
taking off a crop of pea hay and then 
get something for spring pasture on 
the still further worn land: The mere 
growing of peas on the land will not 
improve but will exhaust it. It is the 
growing and using of the legumes 
that helps the soil. Now if you sow 
peas sow -peas alone, for the other 
seed you mention would probably be 
smothered out by the peas. If you 
want a crop of pea hay you must feed 
the soil. Harrow in 300 pounds of 
acid phosphate and 25 pounds of mur- 
iate of potash an acre for the peas. 
Turn the stubble and sow more acid 
phosphate or, what would be better 
for the clover, Thomas phosphate, 
and sow 15 pounds of crimson clover 
and a peck of rye an acre in Septem- 
ber. During the winter spread on 


this the manure made from feeding 
the pea hay, and you can have a good 


spring pasture, and if you do not 


want to put the land in a crop, sow 
seed of lespedeza in the spring all 
over the clover and rye, and it will 


make pasture later in the summer. 
x * * 


ROM Wilson, County, N. C.: 


ash an acre in the furrows. 
x OX 


“Will land be improved if planted 
in peas, fertilized with 225 pounds 
acid phosphate and 75 pounds of mur- 
iate of potash an acre, if peas are 
picked for seed, leaving vines to be 
returned to the land and follow with 
Any sugges- 
tions for improvement will be appre- 


a cover crop of rye? 


ciated”. 


Certainly the land will gain in ni- 
trogen and organic decay if the peas 
If the peas are 
planted in rows and let stand till ripe 
and are then harvested with the pea 
harvester everything but the seed will 
the 
Then I would suggest that ins 
stead of the fertilizer mentioned you 
make it 300 pounds of the acid phos- 
phate and 25 pounds of the muriate of 
potash, for 75 pounds will be a need- 
Then sow 
crimson clover as a far better winter 
cover and soil improver than rye, or 
mix a little rye with the clover, giving 
of Thomas 


alone are taken off. 


be returned to the land, 
hulls. 


even 


less amount of the potash. 


the clover 300 pounds 
phosphate an acre. 





Corn Field Beans 


HIS is from Mecklenburg County, 
me 
know what effect a crop of corn-field 
beans would have on the corn crop 
Will plant on 
Last fall I 
grass 
Would like to know 


North Carolina: “Please let 


planted with them. 
clover sod. Will it pay? 
sowed alsike clover, 
and red top. 
when to cut it?” 


orchard 


Unless there is a season of extreme 
drouth the beans will do no harm to 
In fact, like cowpeas, they 
may help it. I have them now growing 


the crop. 


in the corn hills, and 
found any disadvantage. 


have 


— 

have a small piece of land from 
which I have cut green rye for feed 
and want to put it in sweet potatoes, 
unless you think it will be too late.” 

You can plant sweet potatoes up to 
June 10 or 15 and make the crop. 
Give the land 400 pounds of good 
2-8-10 fertilizer or mix 400 pounds 
acid phosphate, 50 pounds nitrate of 
soda, and 50 pounds sulphate of pot- 


never 
I plant the 


Berger Green Pod, an improvement 
on the old Dutch Case Knife bean, 
which makes good snaps and good 
dried beans too, as good as Navy 
beans and better suited to the cli- 
mate. The orchard grass should be 
cut as soon as in bloom, as it depre- 
ciates in quality rapidly later. Red 
top associates better with timothy, 
but it may give you a later cutting. 





Sundry Queries 


ROM Arkansas: “Should bunch 

beans be cultivated after bloom- 
ing? Can egg plants be grown by 
transplanting or is it better to plant 
the seed where they are to grow? Is 
it better to leave all the branches on 
tomato plants or to trim off the low- 
er ones? What time in the year is 
best for planting roses, and should 
they come from a Northern or South- 
ern nursery?” 

If snap beans have been well cultt- 
vated till in bloom they will need no 
furthcr cultivation. Egg plants need 
a long season and should be started 
early. Seed planted in the open 


Seedless Watermelons 
TENNESSEE correspondent says 
that he can make seedless water- 

melons. His plan is to take a. plant 
after it has run three feet, and cover 
the part next the root with earth, 
and when it is well rooted cut it 
loose from the old vine, and it will 
make melons without seed. Now if 
the melons on this rooted vine are 
produced by male and female blos- 
soms there will be just as many seed 
in them as in any others. It may be 
possible, but hardly probable, that 
a pistillate flower, unimpregnated by 
pollen, might swell into a sort of 
fruit, but the rooting of the vine will 
have no sort of effect on the seed- 
lessness, and any seedless specimens 
would be accidental and not the re- 
sult of any such manipulation. 





Rhubarb 


HAT kind of fertilizer shall I use 

on pie plant to make it earlier 
and larger? I manured mine heavily 
with stable manure last winter, but I 
have some neighbors who have a 
great deal nicer plants than I have.” 
I know nothing better for the rhu- 
barb than stable manure. But there 
is a great difference in varieties, and 
probably your neighbors have a bet- 
ter sort than you have. I grow the 





HOW FARMERS CAN ADVERTISE 





to get together. 


easily seen. 
ever Smith has to sell. 





HE CITIES are full of people who want to buy their goods direct, the coun- 
try is full of farmers who would gladly sell direct for the sake of the addi- 
tional profits to be gained by that mode of selling. 


There is no need of an extensive advertising campaign. All that is necessary 
is a small display advertisement in the newspapers of the nearest largest city, 
and in writing the ad. the farmer should not be bashful about having his name 
Let him advertise Smith's potatoes or Smith’s cabbages, or what- 
Do it ina manner that will leave the impression that 
Smith is proud of his cabbages, that he knows them to be up to the standard 
and that he personally stands back of them. 
man who stamps his name on the goods in a manner which shows that he is 
not afraid to be known as their sponsor. 
for if people buy Smith’s cabbages this year and find them good they will 
clamor for Smith's cabbages next year and be satisfied with no others. 


All that remains is for them 


People will more readily buy of a 


Furthermore, it is a good business, 


—Farm and Fireside. 








ground would come in so late that 
you would get little fruit before frost. 
I sow the seed the first of March in 
a shallow box in my greenhouse, and 
as soon as large enough to handle set 
them in small flower pots and later 
shift them to larger ones so that I 
have strong plants with leaves as 
large as my hand by the time to set 
them the first of June. You can sow 
the seed in a hotbed under glass 
sashes in strawberry boxes and plant 
them out with a mass of soil attach- 
ed. But it is hard to make them live 
if simply pulled from a bed. For a 
field crop the common practice is to 
let the tomato plants grow as they 
will. In my garden I train them to 
single stems on stakes or chicken 
wire netting and pinch out all suck- 
ers. The tender ever-blooming tea 
roses should be planted in the spring. 
Get plants that have been wintered 
in pots, good strong two-year plants 
from the nearest good nursery. 





Grape Mildewing 


ROM Texas: “Can you tell me 
Texas Arbor grapes? The growth is 
fuzzy and the leaves white, and then 
turning brown. I paid $1 each for 
the vines and they are claimed to be 
valuable.” 


mildew, and should be sprayed with 
Bordeaux mixture every 10 days till 
the fruit is nearly grown. Spray all 
the vines, whether affected or not. 
This grape I believe is one of Mr. 


and the Texas Postoak 
should be valuable. The same is good 
for the Mississippi correspondent 
who has mildew on roses. But for 


grape, and 


the sake of looks it is just as well'to 
spray the roses with formaldehyde, 
One pint in 20 gallons of water. 


what is the matter with one of my 


Doubtless your vine is attacked by 


Munson’s crosses of the Scuppernong 


Linnaeus, which is the best of all the 
varieties. Get this and manure it 
heavily, and plant in comparatively 
light and early soil, and you will have 
as good as any one. 





Plants Mixing 


HAVE cantaloupes and cucumbers 

planted in adjacent rows and am 
told that they will mix and render 
both undesirable. What do you think 
of this?” 

There is very much misunderstand- 
ing, as I have already said, in regard 
to the crossing of cantaloupes and 
cucumbers. You could not make a 
cross of them if you tried. I grow 
them side by side and never have any 
trouble in the fruits nor the seed 
saved from them. 





Bill Bugs 
PROM Pender County, N. C: “I 


simply cannot make corn on ac- 
count of the bill bugs in my land. 
What shall I do?” 

The best thing to destroy bill bugs 
is to plow the land late in the fall and 
sow rye. Turn the rye under in Feb- 
ruary and apply 300 pounds of kainit 
an acre several weeks before planting 
corn. I think that you will then get 
corn to a stand. 





Sowing With Peas 
ROM Virginia: “What do you re- 
gard as the best thing to sow with 
cowpeas to increase the product in 


hay and shade the ground? I tried 
sorghum last summer, but it seems 
that horses do not eat it well. How 


would Kaffir corn do?” 

We sow peas for high protein con- 
tent of the hay. We can get plenty 
of the carbonaceous materials in corn 
fodder and straw and grass hay, and I 












THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


could never understand why any one 
should want to sow anything with 
peas. Sowing half and half peas and 
soy beans will make a better crop 
than either alone, but I do not want 
Kaffir corn, sorghum or anything of 
the sort in peas. I want pure legume 
hay and not a diluted article. 





Acid Phosphate and Thomas 
Phosphate 


IRGINIA; “What will I get in 16 

per cent acid phosphate that I do 
not get in Thomas phosphate, barring 
the 45 per cent of lime?” 

In the acid phosphate you get the 
phosphoric acid in a more readily 
available form. The fact that the 
Thomas phosphate carries 45 per cent 
of lime makes the phosphoric acid 
more slowly available, since the ef- 
fect of the lime is to revert it to the 
acid-soluble state. Otherwise in the 
same grade you will get the same 
amount of phosphoric acid. 





Jerusalem Artichokes 


ROM South Georgia: “Do you 

consider Jerusalem artichokes good 
hog feed for this section?” 

They will doubtless make a very 
good thing for hogs to root in winter, 
and their succulent nature will aid in 
keeping the hogs in good health, 
though their food value is not very 
high. I had rather have rape as a 
winter pasture in South Georgia. 





Cabbage Worms 


HAT shall I put on cabbage to 
kill the green worms?” 

You can spray with one pound of 
lead arsenate in 30 gallons of water. 
But I found last summer that the 
soapsuds from the family wash, ap- 
plied with a watering can, was as ef- 
fective as any poison. This is a good 
way to use soapsuds, and they will 
help the growth of the cabbage too. 





Nitrate of Soda on Corn 


HAT is the best way and how 

much to use of nitrate of soda on 
corn? I want to try some this year 
on some corn. I put compost of sta- 
ble manure and acid phosphate in the 
hills, and the corn is on bottom land. 
Will the nitrate be good on garden 
crops?” 

An application of 100 pounds an 
acre of nitrate of soda down the mid- 
dles between the corn rows will cer- 
tainly make the corn grow larger, but 
whether it will make more corn than 
the nitrate will cost is a question. For 
leaf crops in the garden like cabbage 
and collards and kale and lettuce the 
nitrate of soda is valuable. 





Hay of Garden Peas 


HAVE mown the vines from which 

the English peas were gathered 
and am thinking of feeding them to 
horses and stock when cured. Will 
they kill stock when cured? I have 
heard that if they eat them green 
they will kill them. I once had a 
horse attacked with colic after eating 
green vines.” 

The pea vines properly cured will 
make excellent hay, and there will 
be no danger in feeding it. Cattle al- 
lowed to gorge themselves on the 
green vines may get bloated and die 
if not attended to promptly, and 
green vines may colic a horse, but the 
cured hay will be all right. 





The following bulletins from the 
South Carolina and Florida Experi- 
ment Stations will be of interest to 
many of our readers. They may be 
had free by writing for them. South 
Carolina Experiment Station, Clem- 
son College, S. C.: 

Circular No. 23—Controlling Flies. 

Circular No, 25—Spraying program for Or- 
chard and Vineyard in South Carolina, 

Florida Experiment Station, Gaines- 
ville, Fla.: 

No. 





120—TIrish Potatoes in Florida, by A. 

P. Spencer. 
No, 121—Cucumber Rot, by O. F. Burger. 
No. 122—Citrus Canker, by H. E. Stevens 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood, 
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A SUCCESSFUL COTTON MARKETING ASSOCIATION 





How the Growers of Scott, Arkansas, Have United to Secure Top 
Prices for Their Cotton and Seed 





By D. N. 


ton crop is, of all subjects per- 

taining to the farm, the one that 
probably receives more attention and 
upon which more gratuitous advice 
is most freely given than any other 
phase of agriculture. 

However, while others were dis- 
cussing the merits and demerits of 
this and of that plan, the planters of 
Scott, Arkansas, were busy not dis- 
cussing, but, in so far as they are con- 
cerned, in solving the difficulty. 

Their solution of the best way to 
market the cotton crop of their sec- 
tion was by the formation of the 
Scott Cotton Growers’ Association. 
This Association is composed of 24 
planters from the country immediate- 
ly surrounding the railroad station of 
Scott, Arkansas, representing 30,000 
acres of cotton. 

The objects of the Association as 
set forth in its constitution are— 

(1) Ta produce cotton from pure seed; 

(2) To secure uniformity in ginning; 

(3) To sell cotton in even running lots; 

(4) To deal as nearly direct with the mills 
as possible; 

(5) To act in cooperation with the United 
States Department of Agriculture towards 
accomplishing these objects, and to take 
such further action as may be practicable to 
produce better cotton and improve the pre- 


vailing methods of handling and marketing 
same. 


"Tes best way to market the cot- 


Barrow 


believe will make up any deficiency in 
this matter.” The rock upon which so 
many associations of this kind split 
is the failure of its members to prop- 
erly support it. They will live up to 
their agreement to ship all their pro- 
ducts through the Association so long 
as the Association can secure them 
decidedly better prices; but the mo- 
ment the Association’s prices happen 
to fall near the price offered upon the 
open market, they begin to figure 
that they can save that 50 cents a 
bale and so, first thing that is known 
the amount of cotton handled by the 
Association is so small that it ceases 
to command the respect of the buy- 
ers and the result is another failure 
in attempted cooperation. 

The breaking up of associations of 
this kind by the buyers is frequently 
accomplished by the knowledge of 
this failing. The legitimate buyer has 
every reason to encourage such an 
Organization, but there are many 
“free lances” in the buying field, es- 
pecially in that of cotton, who make 
their largest profit by under-grading 
rather than from a legitimate coms 
mission. Such men soon learn that 
an association is rather inimical to 
their business, and the artificial 


$458,171.48. Of cottonseed they sold 
63 carloads—1,388 tons—at an average 
price of $21.80 per ton, f.o.b., or a total 
of $30,176.07. In other words, the As- 
sociation in the first year of its exist- 
ence did a business amounting to 
$488,347.55—nearly half a million dol- 
lars. 

The test of the value of any organ- 
ization of this kind is the amount it 
was able to earn for its members 
above what they would have received 
for their product and over and above 
that received by the member of the 
community who was not a member. 
With the data at hand it is not possi- 
ble to give this in exact figures, but 
frequent instances came to light dur- 
ing the season’s operatiors where the 
Association sold cotton for from one- 
half to one cent above that received 
for cotton of equal grade, raised in 
the community but handled by the in- 
dividual. In a number of other in- 
stances when the home mills were 
paying $20 a ton for cottonseed, and 
these were the only markets for the 
man who was selling independently, 
the Association sold seed for its 
members outside the State for $24 a 
ton. 

A premium of from $2.50 to $5 a 
bale on cotton, plus freight and all of 
the ordinary charges of shipping, and 
a similar premium up to $4 a ton on 
seed, it would seem should be a 
strong enough inducement not only 
to hold its membership, but to attract 
others. The commission and mem- 
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towards doing it. As they gain more 
experience, improvements upon their 
present plans will no doubt suggest 
themselves and be ,adopted; but even 
without these improvements they 
have a plan that is a long step in ad- 
vance of the old haphazard methods 
and have blazed a trail that is well 
worth following by others. 

The officers of this Association are: 


J. R. Alexander, President; 
H, T. Brown, Secretary-Treasurer; 


J. R, Alexander, ‘Tom Fletcher, B. R. 
Costin, H. T. ‘Brown and M. L. Walt, Di- 
rectors. 





WHY SOUTHERN SOILS ARE 
POOR 


A Fine Climate and Cheap Labor 
Have Made Land Skinning Possible 

NOTICE in your issue of May 2 

that some member of the staff has 
the nerve to tell the truth about 
Southern soils under the heading 
“Southern Soils are Poor—But May 
be Made Immensely Fertile.” 

Of course they are poor. No one 
with good sense of observation ever 
doubted it except he was misled by 
the orators. And why are they poor? 
Because of cheap labor and because 
of certain climatic conditions which, 
properly cooperated with will make 
fields fertile but which improperly 
operated with have made our fields 
infertile. The climatic conditions to 
which I allude are, first, the long 
warm season during which decay 
goes on rapidly; and second, the 
abundant rainfall. The first changes 
the organic matter to forms in 





The objects as set forth 
above sound like some of the 
rules for good behavior in a 
book of etiquette; and yet 
when one who is familiar with 
the cotton market stops to 
think it becomes evident that 
these people have struck good 
and hard at the root of many 
of the difficulties that we en- 
counter. 


How These Aims Are Accom- 
plished 


N ORDER that their object 
should not be a merely writ- 
ten formula but an accom- 
plishment in fact, these cotton 
farmers went to work with a 
system and determination that 











which it is both of use and in 
danger of loss. The second 
makes it a loss by washing it 
from the soil and by washing 
the soil from the subsoil. 
There has been practiced in 
the South for years and years 
a species of bonanza farming 
with the same motto as in the 
Northwest, “Get it out of the 
land.” This kind of farming 
has been longer continued 
than in the Northwest because 
the soil and climate together 
bear it longer. The favorable 
climate has to some extent ob- 
scured the real condition of 
the soil from us. We have 
thought that our soil was rich 
when in reality the richness 








could only result in success. 


The first thing they did was to 
build at Scott a sample reom. 
Means ffor doing this and _ for 


ALFALFA YIELDING A TON OF HAY AT FIRST CUTTING 


Farm of J. E. McDonald, Bibb County, Ga. 


of late has been mostly in the 
climate, and the end of our bonanza 
farming has been reached before we 
knew it. 








operating the Association were pro- 
vided for by the fixing of a mem- 
bership fee of 10 cents a bale from 
each member, according to the nume 
ber of bales shipped by that member 
the year before the organization of 
the Association. In addition, each 
member agrees to pay a commission 
of 50 cents a bale for every bale han- 
dled by the Association. These as- 
sessments and commissions assured 
them sufficient funds to warrant their 
employment of a secretary, whose 
business it 1s to look after the affairs 
of the Association. 

The first business of the Associa- 
tion was the securing of improved 
seed. These were purchased in car 
load lots and distributed to the mem- 
bers at cost. The Association lays 
down the rules for the ginning and 
baling of the cotton so, having plant- 
ed the same variety of seed and hav- 
ing ginned and handled the cotton in 
the same way, it became compara- 
tively easy for the Association to be 
assured of uniformity in the cotton. 
Each farmer draws his own sample 
and delivers it to the sample room, 
together with a statement of the 
number of bales corresponding to 
the sample. The buyer inspects these 
samples and buys from the secretary 
the number of bales he desires. The 
several planters furnishing the sam- 
ples selected are notified how and 
when to ship, and the secretary re- 
ceives the pay for the cotton and for- 
wards to each planter his pro rata. 

“What guarantee do you have that 
the cotton will come up to the sam- 
ple?” we asked Mr. Brown the sec- 
retary. His answer was: “We admit 
to membership only such men as we 


boosting of prices so as to induce its 
members to desert it is not an un- 
common and, we are sorry to say, 
frequently successful, way in break- 
ing such an organization up, When 
asked what penalty the association 
inflicted for the violation of the 
agreement to allow the Association 
to handle all his cotton, Mr. Brown 
answered: “We attempt to allow only 
such men to join as we know will 
stick to their agreement. We have 
dropped one or two for the violation 
thereof.” So the penalty is imme- 
diate expulsion, and it is none too 
severe, 

The Association also handles the 
cottonseed of its members, for which 
service it receives 50 cents a ton in 
commissions. The seed are sampled 
and weighed by the buyer and owner 
at the owner’s property, but are 
bought by the Association. By being 
in a position to handle and supply 
both cotton and seed in large 
lots, both guaranteed as to quality, 
the Association is able to attract the 
attention of the best buyers who are 
able to buy at less expense, and so 
are naturally able to offer better 
prices for the goods. On the other 
hand the Association is in a position 
not only to know the true grades of 
its goods, but to keep informed as to 
the best markets. 


What They Have Done 


HE first year’s business—the one 

just closed—shows that the Asso- 
ciation handled 7,554 bales of cotton 
averaging 521 pounds in weight. This 
cotton was sold for an average price 
of 11.64 cents per pound, f.o.b. the 
members’ shipping point. The total 
price realized for this cotton was 





bership dues, as compared with the 
ordinary charges for shipping and 
selling cotton or cottonseed are so 
small that they are practically negli- 
gible; And yet it has afforded the As- 
sociation ample revenues for oper- 
ation. 

But this Association is only in its 
infancy, and has already learned from 
its first years’ experience how it can 
improve its work. Last year each 
farmer drew his own sample and de- 
livered it to the Association sample 
room. Under these conditions there 
was not that uniformity of samples 
which would follow had these sam- 
ples been drawn by one expert, and, 
as a consequence, the cotton did not 
always come up to the sample. This 
called for an adjustment and a mak- 
ing good which, to say the least, was 
a disagreeable necessity and one that 
the Association has taken steps to 
avoid another year by the employ- 
ment of an expert cotton buyer to do 
their sampling and grading. With 
this addition to their working ma- 
chinery the Association will be in a 
position to sell without the buyer 
even seeing the sample, and thus will 
be able to extend the limits of its 
market to cover the whole world. It 
is their desire, everything else being 
equal, to deal with local buyers; but 
they will thus always be in a position 
to deal with the mills direct and so 
will be able to force all other buyers 
to not only give them the maximum 
price for their goods but to treat 
them fairly in all other respects. 

There can be no doubt that while 
others have been discussing how to 
solve the problem of the best way to 
sell cotton these people have taken 
the first steps, and long steps at that, 


With favorable climatic conditions 
in the South a given yield, say 20 
bushels per acre of corn, indicates a 
poorer soil than does the same yield. 
in the North. What then ‘if our yield 
has fallen below the Northern yield? 
In some way our low yield must have 
been more profitable, else we would 
have come to our senses before. And 
such is the case. 

While labor in the bonanza farming 
of the Northwest was always high, 
Jabor in the South has always been 
low. This has made a lower yield 
profitable and a more complete skin- 
ning of the land possible. 

Let us summarize. Abundance of 
rain, rapid decay of soil materials, 
and cheap labor have together made 
possible the profitable production of 
very low yields of cotton—itself a 
poor land crop—on very poor land. 
And so poor land has resulted in the 
natural order. 


But who will say that we ought not 
to have the rain or the long warm 
season or the cheap labor? Surely 
in these very things which have all 
but proved our ruin we have the 
means of developing an extremely 
fertile soil. These conditions proper- 
ly cooperated with will build up our 
land just as improperly operated with 
they have torn it down. The first- 
class climatic conditions which the 
South has, with first-class attention 
to the soil, will certainly give rich soil 
and large crops. The climate we al- 
ready have; the attention to the soil 
is what The Progressive Farmer 
preaches in every issue. 

M. E. SHERWIN. 

West Raleigh, N. C. 
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“Better Metal 
Roofing Carif Be. 


RM 
HAM BRAND and end 
roofing troubles at once. 


aon Eby 27 years test. Research 
xperiments prove better 
Costs Lose = pam be roofing can’t be. Made 
= are — —t av ily ssivee 
W ze Stands the-rust tes 
i han ood leaks—no repairs—no vacates 
° Can’t crack, w arp, peel or 
INQVIECS burn. Estimate life 25 Aad 
Lightning-proof. Comes di 
rect from mill to you. Get our 
‘ low mill prices on Corrugated, V-Crimped 
and Metal Shingles. We pay freight. 
{, Satisfaction guaranteed. Write today | 
for coy oe "Ss samples and our special 
FREE OF 
EAST BIRMINGHAM 
IRON ROOFING CO. 
Bir.iningham, Ala. 
Dept. 16 





Train You for Business 


There is room and a good salary in the Banks and 
ASSEY” 


big business houses of the South for *“*M 


graduates. If you wish to succeed, we will train 
you for business so thoroughly that when you grad- 
uate you will have no trouble in getting a situation 
paying from $75 to $100 per month. 

We have trained 25,000 young people. Why not 
you? Expenses low. Write to our nearest college for 


SPECIAL RATE, CIRCULAR B. 


MASSEY BUSINESS CCLLEGES 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
Cotumesus, GA. 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Houston, TEx. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 





Se 
Pure Water for the Farm | 


Keep your wells free from pol- 
») lution and protect your home 
from typhoid by using 


American Ingot Iron Well Casings 


Cheaper than others because they are rust- 
resisting and last a lifetime. Also Stock 
Tanks, allstyles. Write for CatalogM3, 
THE DIXIE CULVERT & METAL CO, 
Factories 
Greensboro, N. C. Atinaita: Ga. 
Shawnee, Okla. Little Roek, Ark, 
New Orleans, La, Jacksonville, Fia. 














For Intensive Tillage 


Cutawa 


Disk Harrows and Plows 
A style and size for every farmer 
THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY | 
Makers of the original CLARK disk harrows and plows 


997.'Main Street 
THE AUTO-FEDAN HAY PRESS. 


2horse,3-stroke, 
self-feed, F ully” 
guaranteed. 


FREE CATALOG 








Higganum, Conn. 











Twomen canrun it, Saves 
1-3 the labor, Takesa feed 
with division board, 

Absolutely safe. 


AUTO-FEDAN HAY 
PRESS Cc. 

KANSAS CITY,MO. 

Send Us Your Orders and Consignments of Hay. 
1535 West 12th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Monarch Steel Stump Puller 


Sold 0n5 Year Guarantee- Investigate. 


Made of steel. Has all moder nm improves ments. Easy 
to operate. Triple and Double Power Ma- . chines’ 
clear 1 to Bacres per day ‘including etumpa 
up to 7 ft. in diam 2 
It will pay you to ge ron ww > 
catalog an 























ahi ours is better. 
MALLARY ‘& ‘TAYLOR 4RON WORKS, Box3¢ MACON, GA. 
Mfrs. of Engines, Boilers, Shingle Mills, Drag Saws, Ete. 


Write today. 





When writing advertisers, 
Progressive Farmer, 


mention The 








TIME TO APPLY NITRATE OF 
SODA TO CORN AND COTTON 





A Medium Date is Preferred—More 
Risk in Very Late Than in the Ear- 
ly Use of Nitrate of Soda 


T WHATEVER time one may de- 
| cide to apply nitrate of soda to 
cotton or corn he may later find that 
for that particular year some other 
date would have 
been just as good 
or better. Or in 
other words the 
best time to apply 
nitrate of soda is 





largely a matter 
of the character 
of the particular 
season, and this, 
of course, cannot 
PROF. DUGGAR. be foreseen. Hence 


we find that experiments to test this 
matter give varying results from 
year to year. For this reason no at- 
| tempt will be made in this article to 
analyze the experimental data al- 
ready secured on this point, which 
data are not altogether consistent. 
Instead I shall give my understanding 
of the general drift of experimental 
work and of the principles which un- 
derlie sound practice in determining 
the best time to apply nitrate of soda. 
Let us take first the corn crop. 
Probably the most common stage of 
growth at which nitrate of soda is 
applied is when the plant is either 
shoulder-high or when it is bunching 
to tassel. This course frequently 
gives excellent results. However, 
when nitrate of soda is applied this 
late there remains but a brief period 
in which its nitrogen may be incor- 
porated into the plant and finally into 
the ear. 
| Only when the moisture conditions 
in the soil are the best possible can 
we expect that the very late applica- 
tion of nitrate of soda will have its 
| maximum effect. If the application 
| be late and the weather for the next 
few weeks quite dry, the nitrate fails 
to increase the crop to the extent 
that it would have done if applied 
earlier. Fortunately the experimen- 
tal data on this point are fairly con- 
sistent in showing thata more com- 
plete use is made of nitrate of soda by 
thecorn plant when this fertilizer is 
employed at some date priorto the 
| time when corn is bunching to tassel. 
Just how much earlier this date of 
application should be than the time 
when the plant bunches to tassel is 
a question largely dependent upon 
the character of the season. My in- 
terpretation of the greater part of 
the data bearing on this subject is 
that there is ordinarily no great dif- 
ference in effect of nitrate of soda 
when applied between the time when 
the corn plant is two feet and four 
feet high. Indeed in some experi- 
ments even earlier application—soon 
after thinning—gave highly favora- 
ble results, but a medium date of ap- 
plication is probably preferable. With- 











| out claiming that positive conclusion 


/can be reached 


| when the plants are 


at the 
our preference is decided] 
plication of nitrate 


Ng se time 
, for an ap- 
of a to corn 
two to four feet 
hich. 
The question is even more compli- 
cated in regard to applying nitrate of 


'soda to cotton. For bee not only 
does the subject of rainfall influence 
the result, but the outcome is also 
partly governed by the date of first 
killing frost in the fall, by the extent 
to which cotton rust prevails in that 
particular season, and by other fac- 


ling 


tors. 

In determining the best date for us- 
nitrate of soda for cotton we 
not be misled by the fact that 
late applications make the plant re- 
main green longer and cause it to 
present a more luxuriant appearance 
There is no market for cotton leav x 
Frequently the abundance of green 
| leaves in the late fall is only an indi- 
cation that an unusually large pro- 
portion of the bolls will be destroyed 
by frost. Of course, it is realized that 
{the retention of the leaves up to a 


} must 


reasonable date is desirable, but the 
increase in crop is usuallly not in pro- 
portion to the luxuriance and fresh- 
ness of the fall growth of the cotton 
plant that results from a very late ap- 
plication of the fertilizer under dis- 
cussion. 

Taking the average of a large num- 


ber of experiments made on widely 
different soils, we find that on the 
whole rather early applications (say 


before June 15 in the central part of 
the cotton belt) afford larger yields 
than are obtained where the date of 
application is several weeks later. 

Moreover a careful analysis of the 
results of a large number of fertilizer 
experiments made in a number of lo- 
calities in Alabama indicate that late 
applications of nitrate of soda re- 
sulted in notably delaying the matur- 
ity of the crop; hence rather early 
application to cotton is especially im- 
portant under boll weevil conditions. 
It seems that when the cotton plant 
is eight inches tall it has root system 
extensive enough to utilize nitrate of 
soda to advantage, and that after cot- 
ton has passed a height of 12 inches 
the danger that the application may 
be too late for maximum effect rapid- 
ly increases. 

Our recommendation would be to 
apply nitrate at any convenient time 
when cotton plants are between eight 
and twelve inches high. Indeed we 
have not yet found any considerable 
proof that on lands with a reasonable 
amount of clay in the soil or subsoil 
there is any notable reduction in the 
crop by using nitrate even earlier,— 
say when the plants are six inches 
high. 

Where farmers have not used the 
scales but have depended simply on 
the appearance of the crop it would 
seem that somewhat too much reli- 
ance has been placed on the improved 
appearance of leaves and_ stalks 
where nitrate was applied late. There 
has been too much anxiety, I think, 
lest a fertilizer “give out” before the 
crop is made. While this is possible 
on very deep sand beds, we need not 
expect this to be a frequent cause of 
failure. On the contrary quite a num- 
ber of experiments could be cited in 
which nitrate of soda applied as early 
as the date of planting has given re- 
sults almost as good as when the ni- 
trate was employed at a later and 
more favorable stage. 


J. F. DUGGAR. 





SEASONABLE SUGGESTIONS 
FROM SUNNY HOME FARM 


Last Call for Forage Crops—Don’t 
Replant the Corn — Harvesting 
Grain 


HIS is about the last call for the 

summer forage crops, so act 
quickly; for you cannot afford to be 
buying hay next spring, or, what is a 
lot worse, have 
the cattle calling 
for food and have 
no answer. My 
@ personal experi- 
fence is that one 
acre well prepar- 
ed and well fer- 
Htilized will, one 
year with anoth- 
er, produce more 
feed than will 
two acres sloven- 
ly handled. Dur- 
ing wet summers 
the slovenly farmer 
and such sum- 
don’t come often enough to 
make the business a safe gamble. 








MR. FRENCH 
is the only time 
can hope to win out, 


mers 


* ok O* 
I spent a month’s time 


recently in 
the 


country bordering the Great 
Lakes in the North, and I was im- 
pressed once again with the tremen- 


dous advantages our country holds by 
reason of our ability to plow practi- 
cally all winter, plant from March to 
July, and harvest from June to De- 
cember. When we have our soils in 
the high state of fertility of which 
they are capable of being put, no 
Northern state can compete with us. 
Our fall-sown oats at home were 
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coming into head while the unplowed 
oats land of northern Ohio was yet 
too wet to walk a team over, and we 
generally cut a crop of cheap hay 
from our fall-seeded oats land after 
the oats are harvested, while the 
Northern farmer is plowing his hard 
oats stubble, making preparation for 
the following wheat crop. And our 
disk harrow makes, on our soy bean 
stubble, a better preparation for wheat 
than the Northern farmer’s expensive 
plowing can possibly make on his oat 
stubble. 

They have no advantage of us in 
the bushels per acre, for our fields 
yield as liberally as theirs, nor in mar- 
kets, for our products sell for more 
per pound than do theirs. The South’s 
greatest problem, as I see it now and 
as I have seen it for years, is to in- 
crease soil fertility; then with our 
splendid feeding and money crops we 
need fear no section. But a man in 
the South who allows his soil to re- 
imain poor cannot hope to compete 
with those of his own or another sec- 
tion who are working rich soils. 

*x* * 

The harvest time need not be an es- 
pecially rushing time for the farmer, 
provided he has his land in condition 
that good tools can be economically 
used, and keeps his machine in fine 
working order. Of course, he must use 
judgment in selecting his crop rota- 
tion and keep his harvest work well 
distributed over the season. Then, 
too, one must have practical experi- 
ence to enable him to know the 
amount of work of which his force is 
capable under normal conditions. 

ee 

If the stand of corn is not just 
what it should be, fill the hand plant- 
er with soy beans and replant the 
missing hills with these. We discon- 
tinued, a good many, years ago, the 
practice of replanting our fields with 
corn. The late-planted stalks will 
fail to receive the proper fertiliza- 
tion; for the pollen will, the most of 
it, have fallen from the early-planted 
stalks by the time the silks of the 
late-planted ones are ready to make 
use of it, and, too, when the bulk of 
the corn is ready to cut the late- 
planted stalks will be yet green and 
a lot of over-ripe corn will result if 
we wait for the late-planted ones to 
Mature, and if we do not wait for 
them, the soft corn they produce will 
be a nuisance. 

Mammoth Yellow soy beans plant- 
ed two weeks later than our ordinary 
corn will mature with it, and if a corn 
harvester be used, the few hills of 
beans will work into the corn bun- 
dies nicely, and if the corn be cut by 
hand, it is only a little trouble to 
harvest the beans at the same time, 
and have all out of the way of the 
disk when it is sent afield to prepare 
the land for the oats crop that is to 
follow. Of course, I take it that you 
are figuring on following the corn 
with oats and then conserve fertility 
by keeping the land covered during 
the coming winter, and, too, make a 
very profitable crop, by reason of 
cheap rapid preparation of the land. 

It is a principle with us to make 
each expensive plowing of our land 
serve our purpose as tong as possible. 

* * 

If you harvest the oats for grain, 
jet the grains get well hardened be- 
fore sending the binder afield. Much 
light, shrunken grain results from too 
early cutting of both oats and wheat. 

And, too, by cutting at just the 
time the plants reach maturity a bet- 
ter cure in the shock will result. We 
have had far less loss from shattering 
of overripe grain than others have 
had from shrinkage of grain cut be- 
fore it was properly matured. 

kK * * 

Are you fixing your land in the gar- 
den for parsnips and salsify? It is 
getting about time to plant the seeds 
for these splendid winter roots, and 
the soil cannot be made too fine, deep 
rich, and compact where the seeds of 
these plants are to be planted. When 
the seeds are planted, if the weather 
is dry, lay boards over the row for 
four or five days to conserve mois- 


ture. A. L. FRENCH. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 








POLLY AND TERROR 


(This Week’s Prize Letter) 


t OW many of you boys and girls 
have a “Parrot?” 

{ haven’t but would like to very 
much. My aunt has one and I'll tell 
you a funny thing that happened Jast 
summer while I was at her home on 
a visit. 

One day every one was away and 
J was left all alone, so I borrowed our 
nearest neighbor’s bull dog—“Terror” 
—and had.the boy turn him loose in 
the yard. I was scared of him myself so 
I stayed indoors and kept all the 
doérs closed. All the morning I was 
very busy and didn’t have time to 
think of being afraid but that after- 
noon I was sitting by the window 
and wishing with all my heart some 
of the neighbors would come and 
wondering how I’d keep the dog from 
them if they did, when I saw a man 
coming up the path. He was a tramp 
] suppose by his appearance, but I 
never found out what he wanted. I 
peeked out to see where Terror was 
and saw him lying on the front porch. 
When the man reached the gate he 
stopped on seeing the dog and called, 
“Hello” and to my amazement a voice 
from somewhere called—“Come on, 
the dog won’t bite.” A story, for he 
was very vicious and even his owner 
was afraid of him. At first I couldn’t 
imagine who it was. I thought it 
must be a neighbor. But as the man 
still hesitated at the gate the voice 
called again, “Oh, come on man, the 
dog won’t bite, I tell you,” and I rec- 
ognized Polly’s squeaky voice. This 
time the fellow was assured, and 
passed the gate and came up the 
walk. I expected every minute to see 
Terror start after him and tear him 
up but he lay perfectly still. As he 
reached the top step, Polly yelled— 
“Sic ‘him, sic him, Terror’, and Ii 
really thought the man would be torn 


to pieces. As he went over the fence 
the dog was still swinging onto him 
but he wasn’t torn up, aS we never 
found anything more than a few 
scraps of his ragged clothes. 

It really seems that Polly and Ter- 
ror were in league, and they’ve been 
pretty good friends ever since. 


Wilt, Va. E. R. TURNER. 





A Chicken Girl 


AST fall my papa gave me five 

Ancona pullets and one rooster, 
and I have them ina yard all by them- 
selves. I am going to have all I make 
off of them, except feed expenses, and 
that won’t be very much, as they are 
not very large eaters. They lay lots 
of eggs. I have sold one setting of 
eges this month, and am expecting 
orders for more. I feed my chickens 
corn and oats, shorts, beef meal and 
scraps from the table. 

I like music too. I have an organ 
and am learning to play very well. 
About all the pets I have are my 
chickens, the organ, dish cloth, and 
broom handle. AVA COVINGTON. 

Quitman, Miss. 





A Wide-awake Country Girl 


Y FATHER owns a farm of about 

276 acres on which we live. Alma 
is where the Elberta peaches, straw- 
berries, peas, sweet potatoes, peanuts, 
and so many things grow. 

We raise cows, hogs, horses, chick- 
ens and bees. 

We have a little dog, his name is 
“Fritz.” We think he is the cutest 
little dog we ever saw. He weighs 
about fifteen pounds. 

We have a phone and R. F. D. We 
also have a two-room school house 
and about a six months school. 

I am keeping a “Farm Diary”, and 
if I keep it correct papa will give me 
$25. I intend to do my best. 

Alma, Ark. MAE COOK. 








CEREAL HAY FOLLOWED BY 
PEA HAY 





A Cropping Combination That is 
Proving Very Profitable 

VERY successful experiment with 

cereal hay has just been conclud- 
ed at the Georgia State College of 
Agriculture. The results are here- 
with given in the belief that they can 
be made use of with great good by 
the Southern farmer. 

About a ton and a half of cereal 
hay per acre was harvested from a 
24-acre tract of land about the middle 
of May. This hay was made of oats, 
wheat and hairy vetch, sown at the 
rate of one bushel of oats, one-half 
bushel of wheat, and 20 pounds of 
vetch to the acre. 

This hay was cut while the wheat 
and oats were yet in:'the milk stage 
of development. It is bright, clean, 
new hay, every bit of which is relish- 
ed by the stock. It comes in when 
the stock of hay is low, or if the hay 
is kept over from the last year, is 
dusty, moldy and not very appetizing. 

When the cereals have been remov- 
ed from the land by the middle of 
May, the ground can be seeded to 
cowpeas by June 1. Any farmer 
knows what this means in producing 

crop of cowpea hay. The longer 
the cowpeas have for growing the 
more hay they will produce. Some- 
times when there is a dry summer and 
fall cowpeas make very little hay 
when sown after oats or wheat. Two 
or three weeks earlier sowing of the 
peas will always make a great differ- 
ence in the amount of cowpea hay 
produced. * 


Another point in favor of produc- 


ing cereal hay and following with 
cowpea hay, is that when the oats 
and wheat are cut while still green 


the ground is in better condition for 
seeding the peas. The longer the 
oats and wheat grow the more mois- 


ture is pumped out of the soil, the 
cloddier the ground becomes when 
worked for a seed bed for oats. In 
fact it is usually considered necessary 
to break the ground after-oats before 
seeding cowpeas, but when the oats 
or wheat or both are taken off for 
hay in the green stage, all that is nec- 
essary is to sow the peas and disk 
them in. 

Thus it will be seen that a given 
acreage may be made to produce a 
maximum amount of hay in a season 
with a minimum cost. The quality of 
the cereal hay is excellent and the 
quantity of cowpea hay greater than 
when obtained after a cereal crop has 
matured. Jeing fed to animals on 
the farm the assurance is obtained 
that a maximum amount of the fertil- 
ity taken by the plants from the soil 
will be returned as manure. More- 
over the vetch and cowpeas as le- 
gumes contribute their extra:amount 
of nitrogen. ‘ 

The cereal hay, it is estimated, is 
worth more than either wheat or oats 
and their straw when allowed toripen 
and are harvested and disposed of in 
the usual way. The cowpea hay will 
be worth more, so that for financial 
returns it is still better than any 
other use of the cereal crops. Of 
course, it is realized that a certain 
amount of ripened cereals are advis- 
able, depending upon the kind of 
stock to be fed and whether other 
grains or similar feeds can be grown 
or purchased at a reasonable cost. 

Where an abundance of hay is a 
consideration, nothing is surer than a 
crop of cereal hay followed by a crop 
of cowpea hay. 

CHARLES A. WHITTLE. 

Ga. State College of Agriculture. 


Bulletin No. 573, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. on “The Angora 
Goat” should be of interest to many 
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States 


United 
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Keep an accurate record 


record with Kodak pictures. 


year to come. 


Let the Kodak help. 


435 STaTE STREET, 








of your farming operations and illustrate that 
: An album of 
Kodak pictures, with explanatory notes on 
methods of tillage, drainage, fencing, building, 
breeding and the like will make a valuable 
reference work that will help you plan for the 
Experience is the best teacher 
—but you need records of such experience. 


Ask your dealer to show the Brownie Cameras $1.00 to $12.00, or Kodaks 
from $6.00 up. Catalogue free at the dealers, er by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















of our readers. 


SAVE YouR CoTTON! 







TOP DRESS WITH 


NITRATE OF 


IMMEDIATE RESULTS! 





SODA 


100 Lbs. per acre, the best Top Dresser for 


COTTON OR CORN! 










Soda the only top-dresser used. 


PROOF 


2175 lbs. 





TESTIMONIALS : 
With Nitrate 16 bales lint cotton on 10 acres. 


CALERIE LEETON, Lyon, Miss. « 
With Nitrate 5175 Ibs. cotton per acre; 
Nitrate plot held fruit in dry weather; one-third larger 
stalk. No Nitrate plot, grew only half stand. 
H.‘F. LYLE, Somerville, Ala. 


Nitrate of 


without Nitrate 













ORIGINAL Rac 
NITRATE 
SODA 


It feeds your crop in cold 
periods; Imparts vigor, 
strength and prevents wilt- 
ing in hot, dry weather. 


TOP DRES. 
The Best Top Dresser. 100 Lbs 
per acre 








"DIRECT FROM THE VESSEL TO YOU 


Write nearest office 


NITRATE AGENCIES 


Houston, Tex., 
Franklin and Travis Sts. 
New Orleans, La., 
Camp and Gravier Sts. 
Savannah, Ga., 
Bull and Bryant Sts. 
Norfolk, Va., 
Main and East Sts. 
Columbus, O., 
High and Gay Sts. 
HOME OFFICE: 
New York, 102 Pearl St. 








ing construction. 





FOR YOUR STOCK AeA i 
AND IMPLEMENTS : 








AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, 
Bacacue ——————————— 


POLLG 


> ROOFING 


and Siding Products are an ideal material for all forms of farm build- 
t i Made from the well known APOLLO BEsTt BLOOM 
Galvanized Sheets. Reasonable in cost, easy to apply, durable. Sold by 
by weight by leading dealers. Send for our “Better Buildings” booklet. 
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If you have any neighbors who do not read The Progressive Farmer, 


send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. 


on them and ask them to subscribe. 








Then call 
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We can’t describe 
ALL the ease, 
comfort, style 

and wearing 
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Me 


AYA AMAA ATLA ANA 


Just put your feet into a 
pair and you will EXPER- 
IENCE far more comfort 
and get far better shoe serv- 
ice than we could ever TELL 
youaboutinanadvertisement 

And they are the smartest 
and nobbiest looking shoes 
you can buy. All leather 
throughout; nothing shoddy 
or cheap—a perfect result of 
honest workmanship. Insist 
on your dealer giving you, 
your wife and children 
SHIELD BRAND SHOES. 

You get added value with- 
out paying added prices. 


M.C. KISER CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
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CANNERS 
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We are offering the only complete home and club 
canning outfit on the market and at a price 
that will open your eyes. 

JUST THINK—Every canner is complete, ready for bus- 
iness, no extras to buy. Canner will pay foritselfin first 
day’s work. Cansin tin cans or glass jars. Guaranteed 
equal to any canner made regardless of price and to do 
perfect work. Equipment approved by GOVERNMENT 
EXPERTS. 25,000in use today. DON'T BUY 4 canner 
until you get our FREE booklet, it tells you all about! 
canning. We want you to know more about this START- 
LING CANNER OFFER, It is the biggest, best and most 
wonderful bargain in canning ontfits ever offered. Just 
send usa postal card TODAY—NOW, addressed to 
AMERICAN MFGRS. CO., Dept. 114 Nashville, Tenn. 


DAISY FLY KILLER ites. 207°its 


















attracts and 

allflies. Neat, clean, 
ornamental, convene 
fent, cheap. Lasts all 
season. Madeo€ 
metal, can’tspillortip 
over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Sold by dealers, or 
6 sent by express pres 

id for $1. 
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SIAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. % 











HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label, 

Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 

Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 








One drop of water amounts to little. 
But successive drops of water drip- 
ping from a reasonable height wear 
away the hardest rock. 

ONE want ad may not effect the sale or find 
the man. Butsuccessive want ads appearing 
in this paper, which reaches thousands 
weekly, are certain to produce results. 


Send it NOW 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 








COUNTRY PLAYS 


A Most Significant,Social Power In 
Community Building 


IR Horace Plunkett once said that 

the simplest piece of amateur act- 
ing or singing done in the village hall 
by one of the villagers would arouse 
more enthusiasm among his friends 
and neighbors than could be excited 
by the most consummate performance 
of a professional in a great theatre 
where no one in thé audience knew 
or cared for the performer. When 
one stops to consider that statement, 
he soon becomes convinced that noth- 
ing attracts so much attention in the 
country, proves so popular, pleases 
so many as a genuine home talent 
play. As a dynamic force in bringing 
people together and building up a 
community spirit its importance -can- 
not be over-estimated. Nothing in- 


Other forms of entertainment canalso 
be introduced along with the one act 
play. It will test the different sam- 
ples of comedy, drama and other 
forms of entertainment by giving all 
an opportunity of not only appearing 
in one play a year, but also training 
in the direction, or the getting up of 
the play. The play may become a 
vital source in socializing the coun- 
try. 

Our school houses are being built 
more and more with an eye to their 
usefulness as a community center. 
The local play cannot but stimulate 
interest in the need for good school 
auditoriums. Of plays there are hun- 
dreds from which to select, pleasing 
to all audiences, halls and occasions. 
Most of these cost only twenty-five 
cents each, and can be procured from 
Walter H. Baker & Co., 5 Hamilton 
Place, Boston, Mass., Samuel French, 
28-30 W. 38th St., New York, N. Y., 





HOW TO KILL 


MOSQUITOES 





OSQUITO time is here! Gird on yo 


“Among mosquitoes the 
of toxin with a few fever germs, 


sity of Wisconsin biology department, 


have abundant nourishment. 


barrels the world over. 
must breathe air and frequently come 
larva sheds its skin and becomes 


during windy weather. 
quiet evenings, 


That is one rea 


for the adults never fly far. 


water barrels, and watching the eave 


when they come up to breathe. 





Moment, however, before you go—‘the female is more deadly than the male.’ 


members of the 
who inject an irritating poison into our skins and they may accompany the dose 
The males lead a comparatively tame existence, 
subsisting on the juices of plants and fruits.” 


The female mosquito gorges herself w 
She deposits her little 
quiet waters during the night and it floats 
larvae are the ‘wigglers’ or ‘wiggle-tails’ which are seen in ponds and rain water 
Though mosquito larvae 
te the 
r a@ big-headed pupa which rests at the surface 
until it splits up the back to allow the adult mosquito to emerge. 
ing business is a delicate operation whic 


“The best way to get rid of mosquitoes is to destroy their breeding places, 
This not only means draining swamps and filling in 
ponds, but gathering up tomato cans, putting netting over horse troughs and rain 


rid of standing water near your premises, oil placed on ponds will kill the larvae 
Kerosene or any light fuel oil will serve for this 


ur swatting armour and go forth. One 


“fair’’ sex are fierce blood sutkers 


So says a member of the Univer- 


ith blood in order that the 
egg raft on the 


until the larvae hatch. 


eggs may 
surface of 
there The 
always develop 
surface, 


in water, 
After a few days 


they 
the 


This emerg- 
h cannot be carried out successfully 
son why there are more mosquitoes on 


troughs, If it is impossible to get 








purpose. About one ounce will cover 15 square feet. Applications should be 
made once a week.” 
terests people in each other so much and other publishers. More than 


as habitually working together. A 
home-talent play not only affords 
such an opportunity, but it also, un- 
consciously introduces a friendly feel- 
ing in a neighborhood. It is some- 
thing everybody wants to make a suc- 
cess regardless of local differences of 
opinion. 

With a knowledge of these basic 
facts in mind, as well as an earnest 
desire to stimulate an interest for 
good clean drama and original en- 
tertainment among people living in 
the open country and villages, an in- 
stitution known as The Little Country 
Theatre has just been founded at the 
North* Dakota Agricultural College, 
located at Fargo, North Dakota. 

The Little Country Theatre is com- 
plete in every detail. It is a large 
playhouse put under a reducing glass. 
Simplicity marks everything both off 
and on the stage. It is a model the- 
atre for the open country or small 
village. 

The object is to produce such plays 
as can be easily staged in a country 
school, the basement of a country 
church, in the sitting room of a farm 
home, in the village hall, or any place 
where country people assemble for 
social betterment. The character of 


the productions will be varied. Em- 
| phasis will be laid on the one 
act play and scenes taken from 


| dramas depicting the life of various 


foreign people. One act plays are 


| not only easier staged, but they also 


afford country people a better oppor- 
tunity to write original productions. 
Many problems in their social life 
can be more effectively expressed in 
a 30 or 40 minute play than by a two 
or two and-a half hour treatment, 


that it is a clean, wholesome form of 
amusement, stimulating the interest, 
sharpening the wits, throwing the 
higher type of young people together 
in common cause and making them 
forget the glittering lights of town. 
Moreover, plays come at a time of 
the year in which persons and horses 
can be spared from the farm. The 
play may well be smiled upon as a 
source of pleasure, profit and devel- 
opment, 





Doctors’ Bills and Cooking 


HAVE ten children, have been 

married 25 years, and have had 
very little sickness, our doctor’s bill 
not amounting to over $50. JI, there- 
fore, think that I can speak because 
my belief in the ounce of prevention 
being worth a pound of cure has been 
the thing that has kept us well. Ig- 
norance and carelessness is the thing 
that certainly kills so many babies. 
I cannot hardly bear to see a mother 
careless with baby and I know it will 
have to suffer for it. When you see 
a mother feeding a baby just any- 
thing that comes handy, you will see 
a poor, thin, sunken-eyed child. 
These kind are always in trouble and 
they bring it on themselves. 

One cold day in November I went 
to town and called in at one of the 
best families in town. The baby about 
seven months old was crawling in 
the hall, bare-footed and _ nearly 
naked, dirty, and cold, and a negro 
girl was sweeping the dust and trash 
from the whole house toward the 
baby. I picked it up and asked the 
girl where its mother was. She was 
sitting in another room chatting with 
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a friend. In the next week’s paper 
I saw an account of this same baby 
having pneumonia. 

Proper feeding, clothing, bathing 
and fresh air at all times will keep 
babies well. My babies weighed from 
10 to 12 pounds at birth and 20 to 25 
pounds at three and four months old. 
I never feed them .until they have 
teeth to eat with, (many babies are 
killed by feeding when too young for 
anything but mother’s milk), and 
when they eat I never let them eat 
with the flies. 

‘I think our United Farm Women’s 
club is doing a lot of good. The girls 
are learning to cook many good 
things to eat. They meet on Friday 
and all get some new recipes and 
Saturday they cook and have a good 
dinner for Sunday so that all can go 
to church, come home and aat dinner 
with worry to nobody. They can 
bake as good loaf cake as anybody 
and they are cutting out and making 
their own dresses. Some of the girls 
could not bake a loaf of bread or 
make an apron and say, “Oh. I want- 
ed to do it, but mama would not let 
me try!” Mothers, take my advice, 
encourage your girls to cook and 
sew and do it well and if you cannot 
do so let them join a club and learn 
for themselves and you will be sur- 
prised how much they can teach 
you. 

Wishing all mothers good luck, I 
am, Sincerely yours, 

A UNITED FARM WOMAN. 





A Few “United Farm Women” Notes 


ARY Lou” is most discouraged 

because the very first thing the 
United Farm Women of Pell River 
did was to discuss keeping baby 
books. Instead of affecting me thus 
it almost convinces me that Pell River 
does not need a club. Where hearts 
are so motherly and far-seeing surely 
their sympathies will of themselves 
include the community. 

May every baby that comes into the 
world have his or her book. Make a 
big book with soft but strong covers. 
Do not forget that it is to endure 
through the decades. In it paste a 
list of gifts baby received and from 
whom, the newspaper announcement 
of birth, the weight, height, and why 
the name was chosen, the registration 
certificate, the first little outgrown 
bootee, or shoe, the letter of congrat- 
ulation from grandmother, and photo- 
graphs and locks of hair, and every- 
thing of interest. A baby’s life is so 
full of surprises that the book will 
grow astonishly thick and full. There 
is the date of the first tooth, when he 
first said, “mamma,” “daddy,” walked, 
started to school, his first calf, and 
plot of corn and independent sale. 
The first returned check, poem he re- 
cited, and gift he received from an 
admiring young lady. The heart of 
the mother may overflow with tender- 
ness for the child as she arranges the 
little milestones of development in 
the book, but it is probably nothing 
to the wave of love and memory that 
will sweep over the mind of the 
grown man or woman as he or she 
some day views the evidences of ten- 
der love as revealed in the big, loose, 
worn and bulgy book. 

* ok Ox 


The suggested subjects for the June 
19 meeting is “The Training of Little 
Children,” with the following head- 
ings: 

(a) Jostling and Amusing the Baby; 

(b) Children's Rights; 

(c) Obedience, Courtesy and Cheerfulness; 

(d) Teaching the Child Self-education 
Through Play and Stories; 

(e) Object of Punishment: What Should 
Be Its Character and When Inflicted; 

(f) Children’s Money Allowances; 

(g) How to Manage Temper, Lying and 
Other Faults. 

The material from which to gain in- 
spiration and information has doubt- 
less been received by the various sec- 
retaries or presidents from the De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, the 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 
various state health departments and 
other agencies. 

A. M. Barnhill asks if we mind if 
they cail their club something other 
than United Farm Women? No, in- 
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deed, we do not. It makes no differ- = Ag to : ho can foil the wiles of men, . , : ia 
aa 2 : See ill not be daunted by a Leghorn hen, 
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HE United States Department of Agriculture 

has just issued a bulletin on “The So-called 
Tobacco Wireworm in Virginia.” This wireworm 
is pretty widely distributed over the tobacco- 
growing area and many farmers will be interested 
in the pamphlet, copies of which can doubtless be 
secured on application to the Department of Agri- 
culture, or Representatives in Congress. 





UR tobacco farmers had planned a records 

breaking crop this year—such a crop as we 
cannot but believe would have smashed the high 
prices that the weed has lately been fetching. But 
in this matter the Lord seems to have saved the 
farmers from themselves. The long dry spell has 
made it impossible to get enough suitable plants 
to set the anticipated increase in acreage, and 
tobacco prices are likely to be good again. 





OMPLAINTS have been received of injury to 

corn from both chinch bugs and the Southern 
corn root worm. For information on the former 
write the Mississippi Experiment Station for Press 
Circular on this subject, and the U. S. Bureau of 
Entomology, Washington, D. C., for Circular No. 
143, on the same subject. For information on the 
Southern corn root worm, write the United States 
Department of Agriculture for Bulletin No. 5, 
which discusses this subject. 





HE long dry spell the South has suffered has 

brought out more forcibly than ever, perhaps, 
the fundamental importance of thorough soil prep- 
aration—that is to say, pulverization. Ride along 
the roads and notice how poor are the stands in 
cloddy ground, and how weak the plants that have 
managed to survive at all. Tillage is manure, it is 
said. We might also say tillage is moisture. Read 
Professor Newman’s article in this issue and Dr. 
Butler’s mulch articles. 

HE Lexington Dispatch says that the crimson 

clover acreage in Davidson this year will be 
ten times that of any preceding year. All over 
North Carolina the increased clover acreage has 
been the most notable agricultural development 
of the last year. In Harnett County the other day 
Demonstration Agent Turlington told us of fine 
crops growing in sections where he thought two 
years ago clover wouldn’t grow at all. And in 
Wake County Demonstration Agent Chamblee has 
increased the acreage marvelously. The long dry 
spell this year delayed farmers about turning un- 
der clover, but one can grow finer corn .on rich 
clover sod planted in June than on ordinary poor 
land planted in April. 








TERE is a reminder from the Edgefield, S. C.,, 
Advertiser which may be needed in other 
counties as well: 


“It is time to begin work on the county fair 
for next fall. Many of the counties have 
already begun. The members of the fair asso- 
ciation should meet and formulate plans look- 
ing to the holding of the fair that we 
have yet had. The premium list should be ar- 
ranged and printed for early distribution. 
Let’s begin early this year and have the big- 
gest and best fair yet held. The people of the 
county can do it.” 


best 


Few things do more to stimulate progress in a 
county than a good, clean, successful county fair. 
“The biggest and best yet held” is what the people 
in every county should aim to have in the fall of 
1914. Is your county in line? If not, take the mat- 
ter up at once with your county paper, your coun- 
ty Farmers’ Union, and the business men. 


W* MUST reform our cotton grading ‘system. 
Mr. Millsaps’ recent letters in The Progress- 
ive Farmer have attracted much attention and we 
want to hear from others. for further 
discussion we present the suggestion 


As a basis 
following 


made by Maj. W. A. Graham, North Carolina State 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 
our readers think of it: 


Let us hear what 


“The final solution will and should be to 
have the cotton graded, weighed and branded 
at the gin. The grader must be a man skilled 
in his business who has passed an examination 
before a board authorized to act upon the sub- 
ject and received a license as a grader. It will 
be too expensive to have a grader at every gin. 
Cannot one (who might be the gin reporter for 
the county) act at several gins, as a guager in 
the revenue service might several dis- 
tilleries if the liquor were kept in a tank and 
released when gauged? This matter can be 
worked out satisfactorily. I make these sug- 
gestions as a start.” 


act at 





The Week on the Farm 


E SURE to read what is said on the next 
page about oat smut, and then be sure to 


save the article and use the information next 
fall. 


certain, and every grower who has been troubled 


The remedy for oat smut is inexpensive and 


with it should give his seed the formalin treat- 


ment next fall. 


ok * * 

In the rush of the spring work, let us not forget 
the garden. Throughout the South the year-round 
garden is a very practicable possibility, and it is 
too important a factor in reducing living expenses 


to be overlooked. 
k ok OO 


Very timely is the advice of Professor Duggar 
in this issue concerning the best time to apply 
nitrate of soda to corn and cotton, and one state- 
ment of his, we believe, deserves particular atten- 
tion, and that is that nitrate of soda is more often 
applied too late rather than too early. Prof. Dug- 
gar’s suggestions are based on years of experi- 
ence; read what he says. 

we * 

Farmers’ organizations, to really amount to any- 
thing, must have some specific purpose, and it is 
far better, particularly in the beginning, that this 
object be simple and to the point. 
ple we cooperation among 
Southern farmers is destined finally to embrace 
many of our most important buying and selling 
operations. 
Barrow’s 


From such sim- 


beginnings believe 


In this issue be sure to read Professor 
description of the Arkansas Cotton 
Growers’ Association that has made good in coop- 
erative marketing. 

* * * 

Speaking of cooperation, has your neighborhood 
a threshing machine that threshes oats for the 
community? While threshers have become fairly 
common in the South in recent years, we know 
that there are still many communities that are 
without them. Nice opportunity here for getting 
together on a proposition that will pay, for oats, 
when threshed, are a staple article and there is 
always a market for them. 





What Does It Cost You to Cultivate Your 


Cotton? 
HE letters on cotton cultivation in our issue 
of May 23, were so timely, so practical, and 
so full of labor-saving ideas that we cannot 


refrain from again calling attention to this subiect. 
Cotton is the 


and will probably continue to be for many 


great money crop of the South, 


gener- 


ations. It is a crop almost ideally adapted to our 


climate, produces fairly well under adversities that 
would mean failure with crops less hardy and re- 


cuperative, and, when the lint only is removed 


from the land, it is one of the least exhaustive 


crops known. This combination of qualities makes 


of cotton a really wonderful crop and that we 
have grown it too expensively and to our own 
hurt is not its fault, but rather that of ourselves 


and our system, or lack of system, of farming. The 
truth is that not another crop in the world would 
} 


have stood the abuse and neglect the cotton crop 


has had to endure. 


But even with, cotton there is a limit some- 


where, and that limit has already been reached 


thousands of Southern farms. 
that the 
yield of cotton over the entire 
200 pounds of lint. It 


the present prices for labor, fertilizers, land rent, 


on hundreds of 


Census figures show average per acre 


South is less than 


takes no genius to see, at 
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and like items, that there cannot be a living wage 
in raising cotton where only the average yield is 
obtained. Right here is one of the South’s most 
serious and pressing problems, for, it goes without 
saying, we can never have the highest standards 
of rural living and citizenship while 50 per cent 
of our farmers are actually receiving only a dollar 
a day or less for their labor. 

Methods of cultivation will by no means entirely 
this problem, producing profitable 
crops we place rich land above all others as the 
factor of 


solve for in 


overwhelming importance. However, 
particularly at this season, is the 
thought that should be uppermost in our minds, 
Particularly is it:-important that as much expen- 
sive hard labor as possible be dispensed with and 
the cost of production correspondingly reduced. 
Turn to the letters in our issue of May 23 and ap-« 
propriate some of the ideas brought out in that 
experience meeting. 


cultivation, 





Vaccinate Now Against Typhoid 





UST as we open the papers in the morning mail 

our eyes light on the following announcement 

in big type across two columns of a North 
Carolina county paper: 





ANTI-TYPHOID DISPENSARIIES 


For the purpose of administering 
cine I will meet the citizens of the 
lowing times and places: 

Walkertown—May 15, 20, 25; 1 to 

Rural Hall—May 16, 21, 26; 1 to 

Lewisville—May 18, 23, 28; 1 to 5 

Kernersville—May 20, 25, 30; 1 to 

Clemmons—May 22, 27, June 1; 1 to 

Bethania—June 3, 8, 13; 1 to 5 p.m, 

As three treatments are necessary do not fail to meet 
me on the first date named for your Dispensary. 

The State furnishes the vaccine and the county 
services FREE OF CHARGE, 

KE. F. STRYCKLAND, M.D., 
Forsyth County Health Officer. 


Anti-typhoid Vac- 
county at the fol- 
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Let us hope that this announcement is prophetic, 
Let us hope that just as we have had a South-wide 
crusade against hookworm disease, we shall now 
have a South-wide crusade against typhoid fever, 
Of course we must keep up the fight for better 
sanitation, for screening houses and killing flies, 
for proper safeguarding of the water supply, and 
for proper disposal of sewage. But no matter how 
vigilant may be our efforts in these particulars, 
everybody should take the anti-typhoid vaccine, 
And if there are any who doubt the efficacy of the 
treatment, let them read the following extracts 
from last year’s official report of the Surgeon Gen- 


eral of the United States Army. We quote: 


“The army got through the year 1913 with 
only two cases of typhoid fever in the enlisted 
strength of more than 80,000 officers and men. 
One was that of a man who had not been im- 
munized with the typhoid vaccine, and was 
believed to have contracted the fevér before 
he enlisted; the other case was among the 
troops in China, @dnd though the man was im- 
munized in 1911, the history of the case is in 
doubt. 

“The Navy, which adopted the vaccine later 
than the Army, and did not make its use at 
once compulsory, had among its 50,000 jackies 
only seven authentic cases of typhoid in the 
year ending last June. Four of those were 
treated at a remote tropical station, where the 
vaccine had deteriorated. 

“Such is the wonderful record of the pro- 
phylactic treatment. * * * * * 

“Before the resort to immunization, typhoid 

cases in the Army averaged about three to a 

thousand enlisted strength, or in the neigh- 

borhood of 250 cases a year.” 

As typhoid fever every summer takes such fear« 
ful toll of human life and happiness all over the 
rural South, we earnestly urge every Progressive 
Farmer reader to see his physician at once 
We this 
as an individual duty, and we also insist that it is 


ind 


the 


take anti-typhoid vaccination. urge 
the duty of States and counties to inaugurate sys- 
tematic campaigns against typhoid fever just as 
Dr. Strickland is doing in Forsyth County. We 
should have a South-wide campaign against ty- 
phoid fever carried on as vigorously and scicn- 
tifically as has the campaign against hookworm 
And now that the Rockefeller Sanitary 


Commission is finding less and less to do in com- 


disease. 


batting hookworm, why should it not join with the 
States in just such a South-wide crusade? 
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THE NATIONAL WEALTH COW-—IT’S TIME TO TURN HER AROUND 
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SENATOR TILLMAN’S ALLEGORICAL COW, SHOWIN G HOW PRODUCERS FEED HER AND SPECIAL INTERESTS MILK HER 


HE CONGRESSIONAL Record is not an illustrated periodical, but 

Senator Tillman recently wanted a picture put into it to illustrate 

one of his speeches, and gotit. The picture illustrates National 
Wealth in the form of a cow which the farmers and laborers feed, and 
which Wall Street, special interests, speculators, financial institutions, 
and protected manufacturers milk. 

There is no doubt about the general correctness of the Pitchfork 
Senator’s idea—no doubt that labor is doing proportionately too much 
feeding and capital too much milking. The main thing to consider 
now is how to remedy the situation—how to turn the cow around. 
And as we have so often said, there is but one remedy, as we see it— 
through Education, Cooperation, and Legislation. 

First, we must have EDUCATION, We must educate the farm 
boys and girls in the schools and we must educate both old and young 
through the spoken word and through newspapers that are honestly 
and sincerely devoted to the farmers’ interests. We can never geta 
square deal for the farmers until they become a reading people. Not 
until they are properly educated can our farming people be brought to 
unite in behalf of any policy for the farmer’s benefit. Ignorant peo- 
ple are always suspicious—and justly so, because ignorance is always 
in danger—and suspicious and ignorant people will not unite. So it is 
that the plunderers of the farmer have always been able to act on the 
principle of the ancient Roman warriors, ‘‘Divide and conquer.’’ Our 





farmers are divided. They can be united only by education—the edu- ' 
cation of both young and old. 


Then there must be COOPERATION, for unless the farmers work 
together not even education will solve their problems. The neighbor- 
hood without a local Union or other Farmers’ Club is backward and 
unprogressive, and inexcusably so. If your community has never been 
organized, organize it now; if you have been organized but have let 
your organization dwindle, resolve now to revive it and dedicate it to 
all forms of practical cooperation—cooperation in buying, market- 
ing, progressive farm methods, and cooperation in behalf of all move- 
ments for the common good. 


And in the third place we must have JUST AND EQUAL LEGIS- 
LATION. Manufactures and banking must not be encouraged at the 
expense of agriculture and labor. A modern system of rural credits 
must give the borrowing farmer an equal chance with the borrowing 
business man. The burdens of taxation must be taken off the backs of 
the laboring poor and put on the backs of men now reveling in un- 
earned wealth. And so on, and so on. 


If you are interested in these things, if you want to turn the old 
cow around, see that a strong farmers’ organization is set going in 
your school district and that all the people read and study the advan- 
tages of education and cooperation. 








we receive numerous letters asking what this smut 


Preventing Oat Smut 





OR several years we have regularly given direc- ing.” 
tions for treating seed oats to prevent smut. 


is, how to prevent it, if it will injure the stock, es- 
pecially horses, etc., etc. Last June we thought 
that calling attention to the matter when the 
smut-infected oats could be plainly seen might 
possibly help to induce those who sow .oats to 
treat the seed, but it seems a case similar to the 
leaky roof. When it is dry weather the roof does 
not need mending, and when it is raining no one 


or oat hay dusty and this may be injurious. 
A large part of this dust may be overcome by 
slightly moistening the oats just before feed- 


The following is the article published just a year 
We have done this every fall when oats were ago and we repeat it because many did not heed 
being sowed, but when May and June come around its directions. 
“At this time we are having numerous com- 
plaints of damage to oats by smut. Last fall 
at seeding time we called attention to this comes in contact are also disinfected with a 
disease of oats and gave directions for treat- 
ing the seed so as to prevent it. If the damage 
which is now apparent could have been as for- 
cibly presented to our readers at the time they 
were sowing their oats as it is now, probably 
all seed would have been treated. In the hope 
that the damage which is now apparent will 
cause oat growers to give consideration to the 


pile should stand from six to twelve hours in 
this way. The seed may then be readily dried 
by mixing with air-slaked lime, and the lime 
may be removed by the fanning mill, or the 
lime may be omitted and the grain dried by 
spreading it out in layers about two inches 
thick and stirging it frequently. The seed is 
then ready to sow. It may be stored, but in so 
doing, it is liable to renewed smut infeetion, 
unless all the bags, bins, etc., with which it 


thorough application of the formalin solution. 
The drill that is used should also be disinfect- 
ed, either with formalin or by a thorough dust- 
ing with dry lime—From ‘Diseases of Eco- 
nomic Plants,’ by Dr. F. L. Stevens.” 





A Thought for the Week 





could be expected to work in the rain. Similarly 
with the smutty oats. When they are being sow- 
ed the smut has done all its injury for that season 
and is not apparent, but the next May when the 
smut is apparent nothing can be done to prevent 
the injury at that time. We shall, however, con- 
tinue to call attention to the matter both at har- 
vesting and at seeding time and perhaps after a 
while most people will know of the great damage 
done by smut and some will apply the treatment, 
which is neither difficult nor expensive, but effec- 
tually prevents the smut and pays well for the 
time and money spent on it. As to the effect of 
smut on the livestock, the following is about what 
we published last year: 
“The smut of oats is not likely to have any 

poisonous affect upon horses; but when there 

is a large amount of smut it makes the oats 





matter, we are at this time again printing 
directions for treating seed oats to prevent 
smut. 

“Formalin can be purchased from a drug- 
gist at a cost of from seventy-five to ninety 
cents per pound, much cheaper if purchased in 
quantity. One pound is sufficient to treat 
45 to 50 bushels of grain. It should be used at 
a rate of one ounce to three gallons of water, 
and in general, one gallon of mixture suffices 
to treat one bushel of grain. 

“Spread the grain in a thin layer on a 
smooth barn floor, canvas, or upon hard 
ground, and sprinkle with the diluted formalin, 
using either spraying machine or a watering 
pot Sprinkle so as to thoroughly and evenly 
wet the grain with the mixture. Then shovel 
the grain over thoroughly a few times to in- 
sure even distribution of the solution and thor- 
oughly wetting of all the seeds, and cover the 
pile with canvas, carpets, blankets, or bagging, 
to keep the fumes of the formalin within. The 


OO much of the tendency of modern educa- 

tion is toward inculcating the idea that suc- 

cess in life is to achieve great fame, great 
prominence Or notoriety, to accomplish great un- 
dertakings, or accumulate great riches. Unusual 
development and achievement in some one of 
these lines is the necessary accompaniment of 
marked progress, of great prosperity, or of a high 
civilization; yet it is within bounds to say that 
nane of these in themselves bring real enjoyment, 
happiness and contentment. The strain of accom- 


plishing large things is likely to deaden all the 
fine senses; the strain of holding large things is 
likely to preclude enjoyment through the senses 
that remain. In order to enjoy life, a man must 


repress inordinate ambition and cultivate content- 
ment, but he must not sacrifice a worthy ambition 
to develop within proper bounds all his best capa- 
bilities and power for usefulness.—Dr. Theodore 
N. Vail, President American Telephone and .Tele- 
graph Company, in Youths’ Companion. 
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SANITATION 


would have saved a great many 
of the 7,420,912 hogs valued 
at $59,455,700.00 lost in 
United States during 1913 from 


HOG CHOLERA 


You can make your hog 
pens sanitary if you use 


KRESO DIP No. 1 


The Standardized, Reliable 
Dip and Disinfectant. 











We will send you free a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema ie pitch 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 

We will send you free a booklet on 
how to build a hog wallow, which will 
keep hogs clean and healthy. 

We will send you free a booklet on 
how to keep your hogs free from lice and 
parasites and disease. 

Write for them—they are free. 


KRESO DIP No. 1 has been used at 
the large state fairs in the United States 
for the last ten years to ete the 
spread of contagious disease. It has done 
it, and KRESO DIP No. 1 will do the 
same for you on the farm. 


KRESO DIP No. 1 is 
able—For Sale by All 
Effective—Not Ex 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Dep’t Animal Industry. DETROIT, MICH. 


to Use—Reli- 
ruggists— 
ve. 

















Cow-Ease 


Prevents Ticks. 


KEE 
FLIES OFF 


Cattle and Horses 
f and otowe cows to feed in peace, making 
More Milk and More Money for you. 
ean, othe woth liquid preparation, ap- 
plied with a sprayer. Keeps cows in good 





ace, and saves five times its cost in 
extra milk, 


TRIAL OFFER 


If your dealer cannot supply 







ots send us his name and 

1.25, gad we wiil deliver 

pre to your asides a 

feiPealion Sag 2. * COW. 

YER for 

applying. Fon Wen of Mis- 

Fy iver and for Canada, 

rial Offer, $ 

. ‘Batisfaction or Money Back. 
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Gives reliable information on 

the value of silage as a f at 
ive for silage, what size aiio, fling 
he silo, feeding silage. We'll also 

eend catalog telling allabout the 


Blizzard 
Ensilage Cutter 


Catter and blower in one. Substan- 
tially built. Easily fills highest silos, 
city. oe Light running. 
a . 

eagaciey the facts. 





like hungry Wolves if you bait 
with Magic Fish Lure. Best bait 
ever discovered for attracting all kinds 
of fish. Keeps you busy pulling them 
out. Write today and get a box to 
help introduce it. Agents wanted. 

J. F. Gregory, Dept. 5, St. Louis, Mo. 





Remember that if what you wish to buy 
{s not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 











LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








TO IMPROVE CATTLE WHEN TICK 
IS ERADICATED 


————— 


United States Department of Agri- 
culture Gives Advice for Areas For- 
merly Infested with Ticks 


URING the seven years that the 

United States Department of 
Agriculture has been campaigning 
against the tick fever which annually 
kills more cattle in the South than 
all other diseases combined, an area 
of 198,802 square miles has been freed 
from the tick. Details of this work 
against a disease that is estimated to 
cost American farmers $40,000,000 a 
year are printed in a new circular of 
the Department entitled “Effects of 
Tick Eradication on the Cattle Indus- 
try of the South”. 

Now comes the question, what plan 
is best for farmers in these redeemed 
areas to improve their stock? The 
following are some of the Depart- 
ment’s suggestions in brief: 

1. Get Bermuda or carpet grass 
started on all pastures. Improve the 
pastures further by sowing some les- 
pedeza and bur clover on the uplands, 
and some alsike clover, white clover, 
and Paspalum dilatatum on the bot- 
tom lands. 

2. Grow more hay and other for- 
age on which to winter the stock; or, 
if a farmer has as many as 50 or 75 
cattle, erect a silo. 

3. Bring in good bulls of the beef 
breeds to use for grading up the na- 
tive cattle. Do not try to raise pure- 
breds to begin with. 

4. If not able to buy a bull for in- 
dividual use, form a bull club, and let 
each member buy stock in the bull 
and place him on some central farm; 
or let one man buy the bull and the 
others obligate themselves to breed 
their cows to that bull. 

5. Form a community club or a 
county livestock association, so that 
members may exchange bulls every 
two years in order to get maximum 
service from a bull without breeding 
him to his offspring. The members 
of a club should agree on what breed 
they want to use and all get bulls of 
the same breed, in order that the 
community may develop a trade and 
make a reputation as growers of this 
breed. 

6. If the bull is young, do not let 
him run with the cows, but keep him 
in a separate pasture and give him 
some feed each day so as to keep him 
growing. 

7. Do not let a young bull serve a 
cow but once. One service is often 
better than a half dozen. 

8 Heifers of the beef breeds 
should not drop calves until they are 
at least 30 months of age, and should 
be bred accordingly. 

9. Breed the cows so as to calve 
during February, March and April. 

10. Castrate all male calves at an 
early age, either before or at weaning 
time. 

11. Wean theccalves in the fall, 
about the time the cows are taken 
from pasture. Give them plenty of 
good bright hay, silage if available, 
and about one pound of cottonseed 
meal per day for the first month af- 
ter taking them from the cows. Af- 
ter that they can be wintered on 
roughages produced on the place, 
with a little concentrate. Cowpea 
or lespedeza hay is especially good 
for calves, although there is no better 
roughage than silage. 

12. The breeding stock may be 
given the run of the stalk fields until 
the middle of winter and then fed on 
the roughage about the place the rest 
of the winter. As the cows will be 
carrying calves, they should not be 
permitted to get poor, but should be 
kept in a thrifty condition. 

13. If possible, dip all of the stock 
each spring and fall to keep them 
free of lice and to put their skin in 
good condition. 

14. Farmers who have a number of 
cattle will usually have to let the 





bull run in the pasture with the cows. 
If this is the case, do not put him 
with them before May 15 or June 1, 
and take him away September 1. By 
doing this the calves will be dropped 
in the early spring months. Owners 
of large herds of cattle should where- 
ever practicable keep the steers in a 
separate pasture from the breeding 
stock, and the bull may be turned in 
with them during the season when he 
is not with the cows. 

15. Never keep a grade bull for a 
sire if a pure-bred one can be se- 
cured, 





FOR BETTER LIVESTOCK IN THE 
SOUTH 


County Organizations Aiding in Tick 
Eradication and Importing Pure- 
bred Cattle 


HE eradication of the cattle tick 
in the greater portion of the 
State of Mississippi has been accom- 





‘panied or followed by the formation 


of a number of county livestock asso- 
ciations. Inspectors attached to the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture have assisted in organizing 
20 of these associations for improving 
the cattle industry. 

An example of their work is affords 
ed by a report of the activities of the 
Adams County Association which 
was organized at Natchez in 1912. 
Since the county was cleared of ticks 
and the way opened for importations, 
the following pure-bred cattle have 
been brought in: 


n 


Breed Bui Cows 
Shorthorn ; 

Seererora. 3... 
Aberdeen An 
Devon ... 
Red Poll 
Jerseys 
Ayrshire . 


i 


83 
26 
10 
8 

44 
15 


246 


a1) Peo Boon 


Total 


In Clay County an association was 
organized in 1913. It has already im- 
ported 20 pure-bred bulls and 16 pure- 
bred cows, and in March two mem- 
bers of the association were commis- 
sioned to buy $31,000 worth of pure- 
bred stock in Missouri. This is in 
line with the recommendation of the 
Department of Agriculture to pur- 
chase pure-bred bulls cooperatively 
for use in the various districts of the 
county. 

Another very active livestock asso- 
ciation is that of Madison County. 
This was organized in March, 1912, 
with a membership of 20, which has 
since grown to 50. At first the asso- 
ciation devoted itself to the exter- 
mination of the tick, but as soon as 
this was sufficiently far advanced to 
make the importation of valuable ani- 
mals a sound business venture, a vig- 
orous campaign for the improvement 
of cattle was begun. Meetings were 
held throughout the county for the 
purpose of familiarizing the people 
with the importance of either elimin- 
ating the scrub stock entirely or of 
improving their herds by the intro- 
duction of pure-bred sires. Improved 
methods of feeding were also advo- 
cated at these meetings. District as- 
sociations were organized in the 
county and assisted in the purchase 
of registered bulls so that the small 
farmers might have in rotation the 
benefit of their services. Altogether 
83 bulls and 290 cows were introduced 
last year for breeding purposes. 

Reports from Tennessee and Ala- 
bama indicate that the movement is 
gaining ground there also. 





Livestock Notes for June 


OW about those young pigs just 

weaned or about to be weaned? 
Are you going to act as a mother to 
them for a little while or just turn 
them out and let them rustle for 
themselves? The “self-made” pig, 
like the “self-made” man, is usually a 
job no one need feel proud of. Give 
these young pigs a little extra feed. 
A little milk and corn, tankage and 
corn, or shorts made into a thick 
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slop. If it will ever pay to feed them, 
this is the time—when from two to 
four months old. 

oe HS 1K 

This is about the last call to the 
man who wishes to grow forage this 
season. With the exception of corn 
most of our forage crops are yet to 
be planted or are just now being 
planted. It is easier to tell a man 
what he ought to do than to do it, or 
even to tell him how to do it; but of 
one thing we are certain, “there is no 
sense” in the South buying hay. It is 
not sufficient that we merely grow 
enough for home use. The man who 
can not grow his hay—such as the 
city owner of horses and cows— 
should not have to pay the freight 
on such bulky material from Iowa or 
other Northern States. If he must 
pay such high prices they should go 
to our Southern farmers. No one can 
convince us that it pays a farmer to 
buy hay or let his city neighbors ship 
it in from the North. No sir, you 
can’t do it and there is no use trying. 
We have seen too much already this 
season. 

* Kk * 

The fight against tick eradication 
continues in certain quarters. Dip- 
ping vats are being blown up with 
dynamite and threats made of using 
similar methods on the advocates of 
tick eradication. Two classes oppose 
tick eradication: One class do so be- 
cause they wish to deal in ticky cat- 
tle and profit by the ignorance and 
misfortunes of their fellowmen. The 
other class simply doesn’t know, 
doesn’t want to know and won’t try to 
find out. But the tick will be eradicated 
from all agricultural sections in spite 
of the selfish and the ignorant. The 
human family is too intelligent, as a 
whole, to continue to submit to such 
great loss caused by an insect as 
helpless and easily eradicated as the 
Southern cattle tick. 

* Ke re 

There is still time to plant soy 
beans, peanuts and cowpeas on which 
to fatten the hogs this fall. Next Oc- 
tober there will be the usual number 
who “intended planting these crops 
for the hogs, but just couldn’t spare 
the time from the cotton.” It takes 
cotton to buy meat, or corn to make 
meat. Since we are so fond of cotton 
why not grow meat and corn enough 
for home use at least. If we did this 
when we get the cotton grown we 
could keep some of the beautiful 
crop, of which we are rightfully so 
fond, for our very own and not have 
to let the merchant have it all to pay 
for meat and corn already consumed. 

Ye -* 

How about those pastures? Are 
they free from weeds and getting the 
attention they must have to furnish 
the most feed? Too busy in the cot- 
ton, are we? Well, what are we go- 
ing to do when that rainy day comes, 
when it is too wet to work in the cot- 
ton fields? To be fair, is there any 
more reason why the cotton crop 
should be kept free of. grass and 
weeds than that the non-pasture 
plants be kept out of the pasture? O! 
the cotton furnishes the money, does 
it? Sometimes; but the pasture 
would do the same if treated as well, 
or it might save some of the cotton 
money now expended for products 
which other farmers get from the 
pastures. At least, let us mow the 
pastures once this year. If you do 
we will ask you to mow them twice 
next year and you will do it. 

* OK OK 

We have seen cattle and hogs in a 
“woods lot” so devoid of pasture 
plants that the bare ribs of the cattle 
and the “thinness” of the hogs gave 
plain evidence of a lack of feed. In 
this same county we saw another 
woods lot with about as many trees— 
not as many bushes—where beardless 
barley four feet high and rape, some 
of it two feet high, all sowed in 
March, would have made a perfect 
heaven for the hungry stock of the 
other woods lot. What made the dif- 
ference? Oh, simply a man. 

x ok x 

More people are buying cattle and 

going into the cattle business in the 
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South today than ever before. We | 
often wonder if these same people 
will be going out of it a year or two 


WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 





hence, as has always been the case in 





the past. If they become discouraged 
because the cattle didn’t make them 
rich in a year or two, the reason | 
will be as in the past—lack of cattle 
feed and lack of cattle knowledge, 
but chiefly the former. There is still 
time to grow some feed for the cattle 
next winter. 





x * * 


Feed the calves and colts a little 
grain, while they are so young and | 
getting milk or sucking their mothers.” 
Yes, it will pay better now than any 
other time, but that is not saying it 
won't pay this fall and winter also. 

* * * 

A dark stable during the day is 
probably a better means’ for protect- | 
ing calves and colts from flies during | 
the day than any material that can | 
be put on them. It is most too much 
tc hope that the flies will be fought 
by destroying their breeding places— | 
the fresh horse manure in and /| 
around the stables—but this is a still 
more effective way of protecting the 
young calves and colts and the family 
from the nuisance of flies. 

* * X 

The Southern Cattlemen’s Associa- 

tion will hold its next meeting at | 





“The Horses You Want Are Here’’ 


BUY HORSES BY MAIL 


GLENWORTH FARMS 


; Breeders of the Finest 
STALLIONS, MARES, GELDINGS 
To Be Found Anywhere. 


IF YOU WANT HIGH BRED HORSES, THE STYLISH KIND THAT 
ATTRACT ATTENTION ANYWHERE, DESCRIBE YOUR WANTS TO 
US AND TAKE.ADVANTAGE OF THE EXPERIENCE WE HAVE GAIN- 
ED IN A LIFE STUDY IN HIGH-CLASS BREEDING. 


WE SELL YOU KENTUCKY’S HIGHEST 
QUALITY UPON A POSITIVE GUARANTEE 








Extra fine Running Walkers, Fox Trotters, Riding and Driving 
Horses, all ages for Business and Pleasure Purposes. 


We Make a Specialty of 





HIGH BRED STALLIONS 





25 E. MAIN ST., s—s 





Meridian, Miss., August 12 and 13. 
This young organization now has 400 
members and by August will have 
1,000. 





“ What is a Cough” 


ANY of our readers seem to think 

that a “cough” is a distinct dis- 
ease and always the same, or always 
due to the same causes. They write 
us that a horse has a “cough” and 
want to know a remedy, or that their | 
pigs have a “cough” and want to | 
know the cause. 

A cough is nothing more than a 
symptom of disease and may accom- 
pany a large number of different con- 
ditions or diseases. The causes of the 
cough may be equally numerous or 
due to disease in many different parts. 
It is, therefore, not possible to tell 
the cause of a cough or give a remedy 
without knowing more of the case. 

For instance, in horses, any dis- 
ease of the air passages, a simple ir- 
ritation in the throat, or “heaves” 
may be accompanied by a cough. In 
pigs. any disease of the air passages, 
sleeping in damp and dusty houses, or 
small worms in the air tubes of the 
Jungs are common causes 

“Remove the cause and effect ceas- 
es;” but to give treatment without 
removing the cause, or without know- 
ing its nature or location is useless if 
nothing worse. 








Says Sheep Destroy Wild Onions 


I NOTICE in a recent issue an arti- 
cle on “Avoiding Onion-flavored 
Milk”. The simplest solution to that 
problem is to keep sheep in pasture 
with the cattle. 

Sheep will eat onions in preference 
to any grass or clover known and 
will never allow an onion to grow to 
sufficient height unless there are 
more onions than they can eat. No 
matter how many onions the sheep 
may eat the flesh when butchered 
never tastes or smells of onion. En- 
courage the sheep husbandry and 
they will eradicate or at least keep 
down the onions and pay well for the 
privilege of doing so. Wake 5 





A Bulletin recently issued by Dr. 
Cyril G. Hopkins of the Southern Set- 


We will gladly send prices and descriptions upon request. 


GLENWORTH STOCK FARMS, 


HOME OF BOHEMIAN KING 
ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, 


Write us today. 


BURGIN, KENTUCKY. 











co BERKSHIRES 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 







Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 

Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 


Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 


Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


pr DOLLAR DOWN A 
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Gs 


WRITE 
OCCONEECHEE FARM. 


A PEDIGREE. WITH EVERY PiG- DURHAM NC) 




















CHOLERA IMMUNE BERKSHIRES 


Our farms are devoted 
exclusively to the pro- 
duction of Berkshires. 

Breeders in the follows \} 
ing States have b . 
supplied from our great les iaili 
herd: N. Y., Pa., D. of C., Md., Va., N..C., S.C., 
Ga., Ala., La., Miss., Fla., Tenn., Ky., Texas and 
Porto Rico. Berkshires for foundation a spe- 
cialty. Every animal permanently immune to 
cholera. Write us. The Biue Ridge Berk- 
shire Farms, Asheville, N.C. 








MULEFOOTS 


THE VIRGINIA HERD 
MULEFOOT HOGS 


If you are going to put your money in hogs, buy the 
best. The pure-bred Mule Foots are hardier—have great- 
er vitality—mature earlier and cost less to raise. Our of- 
fering is the best that can be had. Largest herd in the 
South. All stock registered. Pairs no akin. 


OAK GROVE STOCK FARM, 


Cluster Springs, Halifax County, Virginia. 


POLAND-CHINAS 











eed 


Best Poland-China Pigs 
G. M. Beavers, Apex, N. C. 





| 
| 








OAKWOOD FARM | 


R. L, SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA, 


GOOD- BULL 
FOR SALE 


Dropped September 6th, 1913. 


Grand-dam’s test is 629.12 lbs. but- 
ter in a year. 


Write for further particulars 

















BULLS OF ISLAND BLOOD 


Thirty-eight Island-bred Jerseys have been 
carefully selected for use at Meridale Farms. 


| Every one of them is backed by prize-win- 














Bred Gilts and Gilts that 
will do to breed, from large 
Sows and Boars, all pure 


POLAND 


CHINAS: 


rea. 
T.E. Brown, Murfreesboro,Tenn. 





ning and butter-tested ancestry; and through 
authenticated test work, year after year, they 
are building a@ solid reputation in America, 
Several bull calves of this breeding are for 
sale. Among them is a son of The Owl's 
Oxford Prince 95699 out of Raleigh’s Pretty 
Karnak 252135, dropped December 27, 1913, 
and a~ most attractive individual. His 
breeding combines the pedigrees of our two 
leading Island bulls, for his dam is full sis- 
ter to The Imported Jap 75265, sire of 15 
tested cows. 
The story of our Island Family is told in 
‘“Meridale Jersey8,””, Have you seen @ copy? 
Mailed on request. 


AYER & McKINNEY, 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
HOLSTEINS 





A 











Pure bred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The Wisconsin Farmer notes that few- 
er and fewer of the Wisconsin farmers 
are content to milk and care for cows 
that are able to produce only about 150 
pounds of butter. During two weeks last 
spring 145 Wisconsin dairymen purchas- 
ed registered pure-bred Holstein sires in 
order to improve their herds. 

Everywhere the more progressive dairy- 
men are alive to the necessity of using 
bred-for-production sires in order to 
bring up the butter-fat yield of their 
cows to @ profitable figure. 

Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets. 


Holstein-Friesian Asso., F.L. Houghton. Sec’y., 
Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 











' Holsteins and Guernseys 


100 head fancy high grade cows, heifers 
and calves. Milkers and springers. Bred to 
registered bulls. Some grand family cows. 
Tuberculin tested. Write us your wants. 


ELKTON FARMS, 








Elkton, - Maryland. 
‘a 
__ HEREFORDS 











MTN, Out of stretchy Sows and 1000 lb. boars, 
Wea y\cp itis your move. Buy them and win. 
CE BS ning J. P. Vissering, Box 7, Alton, Ill. 





some tna te 


TAMWORTHS 


avaave 
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— TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 600 to 1200 
Ib. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 1b. Grand 
Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 
immuned herd in the South. Won 218 premiums, 
21 champions,9 grand champions and 5 trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S. C. 














SHEEP 





Berkshires of Quality 


We are offering a choice ~ 
lot of pigs out of prize- 
winning daughters of Ri- 
val’s Champion, Duke’s 
Masterpiece Maximus, 
Kinloch’s Rival, Artful 
Premier and other noted 
boars. These pigs are sired by Masterpiece Chame 
pion 2nd and by Calhoun’s Rival 2nd. Prices reason- 
able. MOSS BROS., St. Matthews, S. C. 

















Berkshires of Quality 
Pigs eight to ten weeks old. 
STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 
WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 





tlement and Development Organiza- | 
tion, Continental Building, Baltimore, | 


Md., should be in the hands of every 
reader of The Progressive Farmer. It 
is entitled Farm Truth No. 1. Ground 
limestone for Southern soils. 

We have no doubt it can be obtain- 
ed free by writing to the above ad- 
dress. 





I have been praising The Progressive Farm 
ey to my neighbors but I will say that tho 
last issue of The Progressive Farmer is the 


best I ever read, and to say more of it I will 
say that it is the best farm paper I have ever | 
read.— E, L. Lineberger, Terrell, N. C, 


Sycamore, Virginia. 
CHESTER WHITES 








rey 


9 —Sold out of sows, but 
e e e Ss have a lot of extra fine 











REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES 


We are offering this Spring lambs sired hy the cele- 


brated Ram, Davison’s 2508. Also a few two an 
three-year-old registered ewes of the very best 
breeding. 
Angora Goats of all ages for sale. 
Registered Duroc-Jersey and Berkshire pigs for 
sale at all times. 
One superbly bred Jersey Bull. 


KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 

















JERSEYS 





| boar pigs, all from prize- 
winning stock. A few choice service boars, Prices 
| reasonable, 


'R. Q. Owen, 8.F.D. No.2, Bedford City, Va. 








DUROC-JERSEYS 














DUROC-JERSEYS: Pigs with pedigrees of 3 
generations; of 3champions or grand champions; 
3 ancestors, weighing 3 thousand pounds; worth 
3thousand dollars. Booking fast. No disease. 


W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 





were | 


Ewell Farm will hold a sale of Jerseys Tues- 
day, May 26th, 1914. Daughters of Eminent 
| | 25th., Rochett’s Golden Lad, Aristocratic 
Noble, Bisson’s Fancy Prince, Distinctions 
Noble, Rozells Sultan and Gamboge Knight 
Blood. For catalogues address 

EWELL FARM, Spring Hill, Tenn. 

Auctioneer, Mr. Perry. 


35 Hereford Bulls 


15 to 20 months old. Big, 

sturdy fellows, sired by 

{ bulls from the breed’s best 

tribes. These bulls are & 

ideal for range use. Visit, Write or Wire 
H. C. TAYLOR, ROANOKE, MO. 

R. R. Station Armstrong, on C. & A. R.R. 

















Registered Hereford Cattle for Sale 


Best Herd in the South. Write us forprices, 





GILTNER BROTHERS, ‘—: ‘EMINENCE KY. 
JACKS oi 














KENTUCKY JACK AND 


PERCHERON FARMS 


125 head of Jacks, 
Saddlers and Perche- 
rons for sale. Mr. H. 
T. Brown, a member 

of the firm having 
died, we will offer 
all of our stock at 
prices that will move 
them quick. If youare in the market 
for a Jack, Saddler or Percheron, 
you should visit our farms at once. 


Cook & Brown, Lexington, Ky. 

















FOXES, MINKS, ETC. 





am 








75 HEAD JERSEYS FOXES, MINK mais Wantea. 


W. T. HODGEN AND SONS, 


| BOX 232 CAMPBELLS#ILLE, KY 





j Remember that if what you wish to buy* 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange, 
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The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 





By JOHN FOX, Jr. 








Copyright, 1903, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


All rights reserved 





SYNOPSIS 


nameless, 


Orphaned, 
tha@ the plague 


and friendless, now 
had wiped out the family of 


the Cumberland mountaineer, little Chad 
with his faithful dog, Jack, wanders away 
rather than be bound out to a neighbor 
whom his foster fathér owed. These two 
waifs had wandered before, and Chad now 
had no recollection of his first home, except 
that death had broken it up. They spend 
the night on Pine Mountain, several miles 


from home, and the next morning they leave 
for the cultivated lowlands in search of a 
home. Late in the afternoon they meet five 
boys with a dog, ‘Whizzer,’ and a fight en- 
Bues between the two dogs and their owners. 
in which Chad and Jack come off the victors, 
Chad and Jack are then adopted by the 
three Turner boys, and thus find a home. 





—~ 


CHAPTER 11.—(Continued) 


N A few minutes, Chad was inside 

the big log-cabin and before a big 
log-fire, with Jack between his knees 
and turning his soft human eyes 
keenly from one to another of the 
group about his little master, telling 
how the mountain cholera had car- 
ried off the man and the woman who 
had been father*and mother to him, 
and their children; at which the old 
mother nodded her head in growing 
sympathy, for there were two fresh 
mounds in her own graveyard on the 
point of a low hill not far away; how 


had wanted to bind him out, and how, 
rather than have Jack mistreated 
and himself be ill-used, he had run 
away along the mountain-top; how 
he had slept one night under a log 
with Jack to keep him warm; how he 
had eaten sassafras and birch back 
and had gotten drink from the green 
water-bulbs of the wild honey- 
suckle; and how, on the second day, 
being hungry, and without powder 
for his gun, he had started, when the 
sun sank, for the shadows of the val- 
ley at the mouth of Kingdom Come. 

3efore he was done, the old mother 
knocked the ashes from her clay pipe 
and quietly went into the kitchen, 
and Jack, for all his good manners, 


could not restrain a whine of eager- 
ness when he heard the crackle of 
bacon in a frying-pan and the deli- 
cious smell of it struck his quivering 
nostrils. 

After dark old Joel, the father of 
the house, came in—a giant in size 
and a mighty hunter—and he slapped 
his big thighs and roared until the 
rafters seemed to shake when Tall 
Tom told him about the dog fight and 
the boy fight with the family in the 
next cove: for already the clanship 
was forming that was to add the last 
horror to the coming great war and 
prolong that horror for nearly half a 
century after its close. 


Y AND by, the scarlet figure 

little Melissa came shyly out of 
the dark shadows behind and drew 
shyly closer and closer, until she was 
crouched in the chimney corner with 
her face shaded from the fire by one 
hand and a tangle of yellow hair, lis- 


of 





before. 


story, will enable you to know all that 
enjoying this week's chapter and all the 


Shepherd” every week that comes. 





old Nathan Cherry, whom he hated, 


ON'T miss the joy and excitement of reading “The Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come” just because you may not have read what has gone 
The condensed outline of the story to date, given in small type at the 
beginning of each week’s installment, will put you right into the middle of the 


the thousands of readers, young and old, who are watching for “The Little 


has gone before and prepare you for 
later ones. Read the Synopsis and join 











NEW HOME 


THE MACHINE OF 


The only sewing machine which is a life asset at the price you pay 


The New Home is built upon honor, not on contract. 


lifelong service. If you get the New 
chain of repairs. 


If you want the best value fortyour money write 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., Dept. F 








It is made for 
Home you will not have an endless 





“Help Us Make Your Neighborhood a Reading 


Neighborhood,” and We Will Help You 


WE WILL GIVE YOU THIS SPLENDID MONARCH SELF-HEATING 
SAD IRON, and will send it to you charges prepaid, for a club of eighteen 


25-cent trial subscriptions. 


Tell your neighbors and friends that are now reading The Progressive 
Farmer about our great “End of the Season Offer” of 25 cents to December 


1, 1914 (for new subscribers only), and 
secure a club of eighteen. 

The old-fashioned, stove-heated sa 
modern housewife who works with all 
sists upon a self heating sad iron. 

This self-heating iron will operate 


and will permit you to iron in a cool comfortable kitchen or even out on the 


porch during the hot summer months. 
for the Progressive Housewife. 





4g. 


pipe to the generator where it is gen 


show them this paper. You can soon 


d iron has seen its better days. The 
the latest household conveniences in- 


economically without dirt or trouble, 
It combines economy and comfort 


This iron is made of steel, 





iron and brass with a wooden 
handle. 


All parts through | 
which the gasoline passes are 
constructed of solid _ brass, | 
which makes it very durable | 


and perfectly safe. There are | 
no complicated parts, screws or | 
bolts to get out of order and it | 
is so simple that a child can ea- 
sily learn to operate it. 

The fuel burned is gasoline 
which is contained in the reser- 
voir in front of the iron, and | 
which flows through the feed | 
erated into gas to supply the burner. | 


This burner extends the full leneth of the iron giving the entire bottom an | 


even temperature. 


The heat is regulated by a detachable key or wrench | 


which is supplied to the needle valve at the rear of the generator and the 
heat can thus be instantly changed to suit the wishes of the operator. 
The manufacturers guarantee this iron to give satisfaction. 


We send you this Self Heating Iron as a reward for sending us a club | 


of 18 New Trial Subscriptions at 25 Cents Each. | 
It will not take you long to get them Start in right now and you will 


have the 
you will call on and we will send th 


package of samples if you can use them. 


before the week has passed. Send us a list of names of people 


em samples—or we will send you a 


Address, 
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tening and watching him with her big 
solemn eyes, quite fearlessly. Al- 
ready the house was full of children 
and dependents, but no word passed 
between old Joel and the old mother, 
for no word was necessary. Two 
waifs who had suffered and who 
could so fight could have a home 
under that roof if they pleased, for- 
ever. 

And Chad’s sturdy little body lay 
deep in a feather-bed, and the friend- 
ly shadows from a big fireplace flick- 


| ered hardly thrice over him before 


he was asleep. And Jack, for that 


| night at least, was allowed to curl up 
i by the covered coals, or stretch out 


his tired feet, if he pleased, to a 
warmth that in all the nights of his 
life, perhaps, he had never known 
before. 

CHAPTER III. 
A “Blab School” on Kingdom Come 


HAD was awakened by the touch 

of a cold nose at his ear, the 

rasp of a warm tongue across 
his face, the tug of two paws at his 
cover. “Git down, Jack!” he said, and 
Jack, with a whimper of satisfaction, 
went back to the fire that was roar- 
ing up the chimney, and a deep voice 
laughed and called: 

“I reckon you better git up, little 
man !” 

Old Joel was seated at the fire with 
his huge legs crossed and a pipe in 
his mouth. It was before dawn, but 
the household was busily  astir. 
There was the sound of tramping 
in the frosty air outside and the 
noise of getting breakfast ready in 
the kitchen. As Chad sprang up, 
saw Melissa’s yellow hair drop 
out of sight behind the foot of the 
bed in the next corner, and he turned 
his face quickly, and, slipping behind 


| the foot of his own bed and into his 


coat and trousers, was soon at the 
fire himself, with old Joel looking 
him over with shrewd kindliness. 
“Yo’ dawg’s got a heap o’ sense,” 
said the old hunter, and Chad told 
him how old Jack was, and how a cat- 
tle buyer from the “settlements” of 
the Bluegrass had given him to Chad 
when Jack was badly hurt and his 
owner thought he was going to die. 
And how Chad had nursed him and 
how the two had always been togeth- 
er ever since. Through the door of 
the kitchen, Chad could see the old 
mother with her crane and pots and 
cooking-pans; outside, he could hear 
the moo of the old brindle, the bleat 
of her calf, the nicker of a horse, 
one lusty sheep call, and the hungry 
bellow of young cattle at the barn, 


where Tall Tom was feeding the 
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stock. Presently Rube stamped in 
with a back log and Dolph came 
through with a milk-pail. 

“E cat milk,” sar ‘Chad, 
and Dolph laughed. 

“All right, ’ll give ye a chance,” he 
said, and old Joel looked pleased, for 
it was plain that the little stranger 
was not going to be a drone in the 
household, and, taking his pipe from 
his mouth but without turning his 
head, he called out: 

“Git up thar, Melissy.” 

Getting no answer, he looked 
around to find Melissa standing at 
the foot of the bed. 

“Come here to the fire, little gal, 
nobody’s a-goin’ to eat ye.” 

Melissa came forward, twisting her 
hands in front of her, and stood, rub- 
bing one bare foot over the other on 
the hearth-stones. She turned her 
face with a blush when Chad sude- 
denly looked at her, and, thereafter, 
the little man gazed steadily into the 
fire in*° order to embarrass her no 
more, 

With the breaking of light over the 
mountain, breakfast was over and 
the work of the day began. Tom was 
off to help a neighbor “snake” logs 
down the mountain and into King- 
dom Come, where they would be 
“rafted” and floated on down the 
river to the capital—if a summer tide 
should come—to be turned into fine 
houses for the people of the Bluegrass. 
Dolph and Rube disappeared at old 
Joel’s order to “go meet them sheep.” 
Melissa helped her mother clear 
away the table and wash the dishes; 
and Chad, out of the tail of his eye, 
saw her _ surreptitiously feeding 
greedy Jack, while old Joel still sat 
by the fire, smoking silently. Chad 
stepped outside. The air was. chill, 
but the mists were rising and a long 
band of rich, warm light lay over a 
sloping spur up the river, and where 
this met the blue morning shadows, 
the dew was beginning to drip and to 
sparkle. Chad could not stand inac- 
tion long, and his eye lighted up 
when he heard a great bleating at 
the foot of the spur and the shouts 
of men and boys. Just then the old 
mother called from the rear of the 
cabin: 

“Joel, them sheep air comin’!” 

The big form of the old hunter fill- 
ed the doorway and Jack bounded 
out between his legs, while little Me- 
lissa appeared with two books, ready 
for school. Down the road came the 
flock of lean mountain-sheep, Dolph 
and Rube driving them. Behind, 
slouched the Dillon tribe—Daws and 
Whizzer and little Tad; Daws’ father, 
old Tad, long, lean, stooping, crafty: 
and two new ones—cousins to Daws 
—Jake and Jerry, the giant twins. 

“Joel Turner,” said old Tad, sourly, 
“here’s yo’ sheep!” 

Joel had bought the Dillon’s sheep 
and meant to drive them to the coun- 
ty seat ten miles down the river. 
There had evidently been a disagree- 
ment between the two when the 
trade was made, for Joel pulled out a 
gray pouch of coonskin, took from 
it a roll of bills, and, without count- 
ing them, held them out. 

“Tad Dillon,” he said, 
“here’s yo’ money!” 


eagerly, 





shortly, 


The Dillon father gave possession 
with a gesture and the Dillon faction, 
including Whizzer and the giant 
twins, drew aside together—the fath- 
er morose; Daws watching Dolph and 
Rube with a look of much meanness; 
little Tad behind him, watching Chad, 
his face screwed up with hate; and 
Whizzer, pretending not to see Jack, 
but darting a surreptitious glance at 
him now and then, for then and there 
was starting a feud that was to run 
fiercely on, long after the war was 
done. 

(Continued next week 





Gentle Johnnie 


trying to impress on 

rightness of kindness 
took them for a walk 
sson home to them, 

Hearing a scream 
asked: “What's the 

“I've been sitting on a hornet,” was 
tearful response, ‘‘and I'm afraid I’ve 
the poor thing.’’—From the Delineator. 
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LESSONS OF THE DRY SPELL 





Farmers Must Vary Their Crops to Suit the New Conditions— 
Methods of Tillage Needed—Crops That May Yet Be Planted 
—Importance of Good Tillage Tools 


By C. L. Newman, North Carolina A. & M. College 


P | AHE disastrous drouth prevailing over so large a portion of 
The Progressive Farmer’s territory as this is written calls for the 
keenest intelligence that its effects may as far as possible be 

averted and compensated for. The yields of some crops have already 

been so reduced as to cause alarm. 

Two things should now be done: (1) Every effort 
should be made to select substitute crops and have 
everything in readiness to sow them as soon as rain 
brings relief. (2) While the dry weather endures 
cultivation of growing crops should continue at in- 
tervals hy using implements which will crush and 
lightly compact the surface of the soil, that a dense 
and fine earth mulch may be maintained. This will 
go a long way towards trapping the soil moisture 
that is so rapidly passing into the air these hot days. 

For this work any surface-stirring implement 
available may be used that will do the work well, but 
shallow. Weeders and harrows with many teeth are good. A plank 
float or drag or clod crusher will be excellent on some soils. The 
nature of the soil will, of course, to some extent, control the selection 
of the implement best suited. In no case should the soil be turned over 
if it can be avoided. 

Work that should be done later but may appropriately be done 
now should be done so that undivided attention may be given the work 
which will be so heavy when adequate rain does fall. Prepare now for 
this work. An ounce of prevention may be worth a ton of delay. 

Now is a good time to be convinced that good fall and winter 
plowing is profitable. It is the fields so plowed that are now holding 
up best and it is such fields that will be most easily and perfectly pre- 
pared when the drouth is over. 

The stands of cotton and corn are becoming poorer and poorer 
each day and it may be necessary to abandon some of the land now 
seeded to these crops. Throughout the cotton area there are many 
crops that may be planted in June and July. These crops should be 
carefully considered now and such of them planted to appropriate 
areas as will best supply the needs of the farm, due consideration 
being given their adaptability to the locality. 

Corn, of course, is one of if not the most important crop that may 
be planted in June. Corn will mature and under normal conditions pro- 
duce a fair crop when planted by July 1 in North Carolina and*Tennes- 
see and southward. Where cotton is abandoned, corn may be planted 
without additional pulverization. Corn planted this late should not be 
planted on a bed or ridge—a water furrow would be better though it is 
probable that level planting will, if proper cultivation is given, give best 
results oftener than nine out of ten times, 

Cowpeas, soy beans, peanuts, sweet potatoes, and the sorghums 
may be planted any time in June. Corn and these crops just named are 
both human and animal foods, and may be profitably substituted for 
the hays and grasses that consume so much of the hard-earned cotton 
money. Different ones of these classes, with their numerous varieties, 
afford strains adapted to all conditions throughout the cotton section. 
Other crops that may be grown are turnips, chufas, the several millets, 
and a large number of truck crops for fall market. 

The one thing that stands more in the way of the farmers doing 
the best by themselves is the poor equipment in the way of improved 
tillage implements and good work stock. The farmer who has followed 
the advice of The Progressive Farmer and has possessed himself of 
disk harrows, weeders, spike-tooth harrows, two-horse cultivators, etc., 
has a great advantage, not only in getting his land ready for crops to 
be planted, but in taking care of the crops that must be cultivated reg- 
ularly now when cultivation means more than at any other time. 





Prof. Newman. 











edy spray with Bordeaux mixture 
poisoned with arsenate of lead five 
pounds to 50 gallons. You are in the 
mountain region and this insect is 
more prevalent there than in the 


Insect Questions and 
Answers 





By F. Sherman, Entomologist 








warmer sections. 








ache he 


UESTION.—I enclose small beetles i Me 

which are attacking my apricot Question:—(1). Does cottonseed 
trees,—making small holes in the meal have anything to do with ants? 
bark through which gum oozes out,— They are in my strawberry patch. (2). 
What are they, and what can I do to What remedy for strawberry weevil? 
save the trees? Te oe. Wie G. K. M. 

Answer.—This is the fruit bark bee- Answer:—(1). The ants may feed 
tle, and while it may attack healthy on the meal to some extent, but it 
trees, is more likely to attack ones Cannot in any way create or generate 
previously hurt by borers or other the ants,—ants are not pests of 
causes. Trees or limbs which are in- strawberries, though their presence 
jured beyond hope should be cut out indicates possibility of lice on the 
and burned. Those infested but still roots. (2) For strawberry weevil (a) 
having vitality should be kept white- depend more on imperfect blooming 
washtd through the summer making Varieties, (b) burn beds over lightly 
applications in May, July, and Sep- after last picking, (c) old beds which 
tember. During winter spray once are to be plowed up, plow deeply 
with “soluble oils” or “scalecide” one soon after last picking. The weevil is 
gallon to eight gallons of water. a difficult problem. Write North Car- 

* OR Ok olina Department of Agriculture for 

Question.—Enclosed is a brownish Bulletin on “Strawberry Culture” and 
beetle one-half inch long which is de- read discussion of this weevil in last 
structive to our grapes and cherries, Pages. 

a 2. Pp. xk & 

Answer.—It is the Rose Chafer, and Question.—-A green worm about a 
feeds on flowers, young fruit and fol- quarter-inch long appears near ends 
iage of grape, cherry, apple, also at- of my grape shoots, and webs 


tacks roses. It is more resistant to them so they do not open well,—what 
‘poison than most beetles. As a rem- to do? CGT 


Answer.—Cannot name the insect 
from this description, but it is a cer- 
tainty that it will pay to spray your 
grapes with Bordeaux, and if to this 
you add three pounds arsenate lead 
to 50 gallons it should check this 
worm. Spraying of grapes is discuss- 
ed in the Reference Special issue of 
The Progressive Farmer. 

x Oe Ox 

Question.—Please send me formula 
for spray to kill bugs (worms?) on 
gooseberries. MRS. J. O. B. 

Answer.—As you are in the moun- 
tain region you probably refer to the 
speckled worms which strip the 
bushes of foliage. These are resis- 
tant to poisons and require: strong 
dose, but arsenate of lead at five 
pounds to 50 gallons of water or Bor- 
deaux, will control them, 

x * x 
- Question—About middle of May 
hundreds of my apple twigs began to 
die,—I have cut off one and found two 
worms in the dying twig, and am 
sending them. Can you name them 
and advise remedy? Wiese Gs 

Answer.—The exact identity cannot 
be ascertained from the worms,—but 
they are related to the round-head 
borer which attacks the trunk and 
larger branches. There is no better 
remedy than to trim out the dying 
twigs and burn them to lessen the 
next brood. Probably some of the in- 
jury you mention is due to fire blight 
instead of these worms. 

x * * 


Question.—What causes this jelly- | 


like mass to run from my peach 
trees? I find it just above the 
ground. A, Bi. Z, 


Answer.—Peach Borers. They work 
at, just above, and just below, the sur- 
face of the ground, eating the inner 
bark and sap-wood,—changing finally 
to a moth, which resembles the blue 
mud-dauber wasp. These lay eggs at 
base of the trees from August to Oc- 
tober. Trees must be watched for ev- 
idence of borers and the orchard 
gone over and all borers removed or 
killed once each winter, using stout 
knife and wire for reaching them. 
Keeping a mound of earth around 
2ase of tree through summer and fall 
will help,—also frequent dusting with 
wood ashes around base. 


Pass the Word Along 


The business management of The 
Progressive Farmer is right now ask- 
ing for the cooperation of all the 
friends of the paper in extending its 
circulation. On page 2 in this issue 





as well.as in the issue for last week 


will be found an unusually attractive 


offer of 25 cents to December 1, 1914, 
for new subscribers. No agricultural 
community is what it ought to be 
when all of its families are not sub- 
scribers for and readers of one or | 
The Pro- 
gressive Farmer is steadily gaining 
favor as an indispensable paper for 
the Southern farmer. If you find the 
paper helps you, will you not pass the 


more good farm papers. 


word along? We need your help. 





Mr. J. A. Chalfant, of Norfolk, Va., 
who is something of a kraut expert 
and gave us his recipe in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer of December 6, 1913, 
seriously objects to the recipe given 
by Prof. Potts, of Texas, in a recent 
Mr. Chalfant says: ‘‘The safe | 
rule is one quart of salt to 30 gallons 
of kraut after pounding down, in 
other words, a 30-gallon barrel full 
of kraut should have just one quart 


issue. 


of salt.” 


One Issue Worth the Price of Two 


Years’ Subscription 


(15) 679 



































Will you buy wood shingles, which burn 
and rot, or Edwards Steel Shingles, which 
are absolutely rot-proof and fire-proof? 
Will you buy wood shingles, that have to be 
nailed on, one at a time, or Edwards Steel 
Shingles, that go onin clusters of 100 or more? 
Will you buy wood shingles at a big price 
or Edwards Steel Shingles at low prices, 
direct from the maker? 

The time to decide is now—before you have 
invested your good money. 


Edwards Steel Shingles 


Factory Prices— Freight Pald 
Don’t judge Edwards Steel Shingles by common 
galvanized roofing—which always rusts. We have 
@ method that absolutely prevents rust from Ger 
ting a foot-hold, as 125, people have found. It’s 
the famous Edwards Tightcote Process. i 
No painting, no extras, no tools, no expert work. 
men needed. Hired man can do it with hammer 
and nails. Put ’em on right over old roof or on 
sheathing. Outlast four ordinary roofs. 
dealer’s profit to pay. Sold di factory 
to user. And we now pay the f: { 
Get off a postal tonight and our 
WRITE cial Price Offer and Roof Bonk Nec 
674 will come by return mail. Then judge. 
Then decide “which is which’—Edwa 
Steel Shingles or wood shingles. Give size 
roof, if you can. ( 
-. |THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
624-674 Lock Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 





NO GRAIN IN THE STRAW 


The famous Farquhar principle of 
separation gets all the grain. No 
salable seed lost in the straw. Our 
Farquhar Rake Separator for the 
individual farmer and the Farquhar 
Vibrator with self feeder and wind stacker 
for the merchantthreshing. Write now for 
NEW CATALOG and learn why your next 
thresher should be a FARQUHAR. 

° isthe result of 58 
Far quhar Efficiency yearsof machin- 
ery manufacturing. Our experience is 
your gain, 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., Box519, York, Pa. 
We aleo make Potato Diggers, Grain Drills, Engines, 

Saw Milis, : 




















i Empire Fence Can’t Sag 


Empire Fence stays hog tight and cattle tight 
aslong asit isin use. Our Free book fully tight | 


*Y "°° No.9 Empire and Empire, Jr. 


fences standup. Why the famous Empire knot 
om olds securely—why the wires can’t sli 
out of place. Open hearth steel, 
» big wires, heavily galvanized, make 
Smpire fences proof against 
all sorts of weather, rust and 
hard usage. Don’t fail to write 
for Free Fence Book and get 
the truth about wire fences. 
BOND STEEL POST CO. 
59 Maumee St., Adrian, Mich. 






















fre the 
Standard the 
World Over. 


We build 
carts for 
general use, 
for break. & 
ing colts, 
jogging 
trotting-bred horses, exercising draft horses, 
and for rural mail carriers for one horse 
or a pair, Not the cheapest but the best 
Write for Cat. S. Address. 4 
W. 8S. FRAZIER & CO., «/ AURORA, IL%s 


| Shirley You hardly know 
| Pre Si d e nt you have them on 
‘Suspenders 


























Since the issue of February 14, your “Ref- | ¢ , “Satisfaction or money back” 

srence Special 1ave felt that could very 
porta § atiouals Bona is fri ae ” “tage ‘ “A ¢ Be sure “‘ShirleyPresident’is on buckles 
all interested in gardening or dairy matters, The C.A.Edgarton Mfg.Co.,Shirley, Mass. 
that they ought to have it before them the } be 
year round. [ would not take the price of = 
two years’ subscription for this number, I Fi HERMEN Send for price list of our Ste® 
am satisfied if I had a few copies of this S Wire Fish Traps Free. Acts. 
number to hand to a few other friends that | wtd, Walton Supply Co., Box2. St. Louis, Ma 
I could interest them in your paper. [ am 


Birmingham, Ala, 





You should read The Progressive Farner | ta subscribe, 


| read The Progressive Farmer, send us their 
|} names and we will send them some sample 
copies. Then call on them and esk them 
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Attractive Vacation 


Tour 


Niagara Falls, Canada, 
the beautiful New 
England Country 
and New York 


July 1 to 19, 1914 


Via the 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 


and Connections. 
Mount —_ Niagara a am ah 
Gorge, Toronto, ousand ds, 
Rapids of the St. Lawrence, wWentreak 
Quebec, Montmorency Falls, St, Anne 
de Beaupre, White Mountains, Sum- 
wat Mt, Washington, Boston and New 
or) 


Three Days in Boston and 
Three Days in New York 


A Complete Itinerary at Minimum Cost for eighteen 
days of Rest, Recreation, Interesting and Instructive 


ravel. 
Personally conducted by Mr. C. H. Gattis and chap- 
eroned by Mrs. Gattis. 


GATTIS TOURIST AGENCY 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Tcurist Ao Seaboard Air Line Railway 
rite for Booklet. 


























All styles and sizes. Heavy plate. Supe- 

rior workmanship. Prompt Shipment. 

Low freight rates. Write for prices. 
VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 


Box 91 BUCHANAN, VA. 








Sweet Potato Plants 
$1.50 per 1000 
JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS 


Nurserymen 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 


























Pure-bred Poultry 





ROCKS 
EGGS FOR HATCHING 


from our capetully mated 
Prize-Win 


*‘Ringlet’”’ Barred i Rocks 
$2.00, $3.00, $4.00 and $5.00 per 15. 
20% discount on above prices 
after June Ist. 

r Stacys’ Poultry Farm, 


te Re 4d 








Amelia, Va. 
“Ringlets” exclusively. 
. MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
Special June Sale—Eggs and Breeders at Half Price. 


ee. a combs, Coptngtens. Buff, White. Winners 
for s G’ Deaton. Landis, N.C. 


for hatching—from pure-bred 
Ducks, Turkeys, Chickens. 
Poland-China Pigs, $15.00 a 
pair, (not related). 


MRS. MAGGIE RIEFF, ST. PETER, MINN 














Valuable Presents For Progressive 
Farmer Readers 





E ARE offering our readers 

valuable and useful presents 
—such as cameras, self-heating 
sad irons, watches, needle sets, 
fancy work sets, handy tools, 
knives, razors, etc., for sending us 
clubs of new subscribers to The 
Progressive Farmer at the special 
rate of 25 cents to December 1, 
1914. See the list on another page 
of this issue. 

You can easily earn several of 
these special presents by showing 
this paper to a few of your neigh- 
bors and friends and telling them 
about this special rate. Start to- 
day and you will soon have enough 
to entitle you to one or more of 
the articles you most desire. 














Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Cooperation and Marketing 





Cc. C. WRIGHT, E 


J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union 
Contributing —s E. W. DABBs, Tek telat ged South Carolina Farmers? Union 





§ Farmers’ Union 

















SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT UNION LOCALS 


June—(1) The Country School: How Can 
We Make It Attractive? 

(2) Have We Cultivated Our Crops 
as Economically as Possible 
this Year and Are We Growing 
All the Leguminous Crops We 
Should? 


July—(1) What Effect Has a Mortgage 
System on the Happiness and 
Prosperity of the American 
Farmer? 

(2) What Can We Do to Improve 
the Social Life of Our Com- 
munity and to Get Our Farm- 
ing People Together More? 











DR. ALEXANDER ON LAND SEG- 
REGATION BETWEEN THE 
RACES 





President of the North Carolina 
Farmers’ Union Writes on the Pol- 
icy Endorsed by the State Organi- 
zation 


ECAUSE the officiais of the North 

Carolina Farmers’ Union have not 
been aggressive in urging the ques- 
tion of land segregation between the 
races,—that is, allowing our white 
people to set apart some communi- 
ties exclusively for white ownership, 
—as was unanimously endorsed by 
our last State Convention, I find that 
some people in the towns have sup- 
posed that the farmers, are not in 
earnest about the matter. 

To all such I wish to say that this 
is a vital, living problem as long as 
North Carolina has a large rural pop- 
ulation that would preserve for its 
posterity a white civilization in rural 
communities. There are thousands 
of patriotic countrymen who will ad- 
vocate and press this question until 
it shall be settled to the saving of 
white communities and the protection 
of our homes and our women and 
children,—and that too with benefit 
rather than detriment to the Negro. 

The idea of segregation of races in 
land ownership is not new or radical. 
By force of public sentiment it ob- 
tains already in our cities. What is 
now done in cities without law will 
in a few years be done in towr and 
country as prescribed by the law. 
And is the law route not the better 
way? Cannot a wise and conservas 
tive legislature find a more equitable 
way than an irritated populace might 
adopt? 

If there is a demand for segrega- 
tion in the cities, where the terrors 
of darkness flee before the electric 
light and armed police try to protect 
both day and night, how much great- 
er is the need for it to the isolated 
country home, without the protection 
of lights or police, or the proximity 
of neighbors? 

And this is for physical safety. But 
it is hardly more important,—in fact 
it is less important because the dan- 
ger is less imminent,—than the life, 
growth and efficiency of the country 
church and school which are threat- 
ened in a great many rural sections 
by the permanent sandwiching of the 
two races as land owners in the same 
communities. 

The highest development of a rural 
people can only be obtained by and 
through the harmonious cooperative 
efforts of all citizens. This will never 
obtain in a community that is half 
white and half black. They cannot 
work together in solving community 
problems without social equality. 

White farmers are only asking that 
they be granted the privilege of seg- 
regating themselves—that when they 
Have spent all they have and perhaps 
years of labor in providing a home 
for their families in white communi- 
ties, that they may have a guarantee 
that it will remain a white commun- 
ity. 

The same privilege should be grante 


ed the Negroes in districts where 
they own a majority of the land, as 
they do in some sections. We are 
willing to do justice by both races by 
prescribing that not more of the area 
of the State shall be set apart to 
either race than is represented by the 
population of each race. 

Take a glance at North Carolina. 
The Negroes constitute 32 per cent 
of the total population. Fourteen 
counties have a Negro population -of 
from 50 to 65 per cent, while 43 coun- 
ties have a Negro population of from 
25 to 50 per cent. With this large 
representation throughout the great- 
er part of the State, and with thous- 
ands of acres of land held by corpor- 
ations and large individual landhold- 
ers, there would be no danger of the 
thrifty, economical Negro being shut 
out from owning land. 

In fact we believe that segregation 
would be a benefit to the Negro race 
as well as the white race. No race 
will ever securely and permanently 
establish itself in the economic world 
until it has learned initiative and self 
dependence. As a race the Negro has 
not yet learned to launch out and 
steer his own bark. He looks to the 
landlord and time merchant for his 
daily bread, just as his fathers ex- 
pected to be fed from the crib and 
smokehouse of his master. If settled 
in districts set apart for his race, he 
would be thrown more upon his own 
resources, or the counsel of his kind, 
and this would beget a community 
spirit that would develop the individ- 
ual while promoting the welfare of 
the community. 

But it is for the benefit of the white 
race that we advocate segregation 
and we mention the benefits that we 
believe would accrue to the Negro 
only to show that we are not actuated 
by unfair prejudice. Believing as we 
do that all intelligent, thoughtful men 
will agree that the best interests of 
the State and of the South will be 
promoted by a white rural civiliza- 
tion, let us look at some census fig- 
ures and see if we are not justified in 
agitating this question. 

Race amalgamation is on the in- 
crease. In 1850 mulattoes constituted 
11 per cent of the Negro population; 
12 per cent in 1870; 21 per cent in 
1910. Black Negroes have increased 
81 per cent in the last 40 years; muse 
lattoes 251 per cent. In North Caroe 
lina 38 per cent of the Negroes are 
mulattoes. Segregation would tend 
to mitigate this evil. 

Tenantry is on the increase in both 
races but the advantage is to the 
Negro with only 21 per cent, while 
white tenantry has increased 28 per 
cent during the last ten years. In 
North Carolina the total number of 
farm operators increased during the 
last 30 years 61 per cent; tenant 
farmers increased 103% per cent, the 
increase being greater with white 
farm tenants than Negro tenants. 

The Negro farmer has gained on 
the white farmer proportionately in 
land ownership, the increase in the 
last ten years reaching more than a 
million acres in North Carolina and 
more than sixteen millions acres in 
the Southern States. Booker Wash- 
ington boasts that in every state in 
Dixie east of the Mississippi river, ex- 
cept Florida, Negro farmers gained 
in proportion over white farmers. 
Will any one dare to say that the Ne- 
gro farmer is outstripping the white 
farmer because of his superior char- 
actor and greater ability? I trow not. 
He has not done so in any other line 
of industry. No, he can live cheaper 
than the white man, who in order to 
compete with the Negro must either 
adopt his lower standard of living, or 
else increase his efficiency and pro- 
ductiveness over that of the Negro. 
This is not easily done, because in 
the disorganized condition of the 
farmer, and under present methods 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


of financing and marketing, the white 
farmer is as helpless as the Negro 
farmer in fixing prices on the pro- 
ducts of his labor. A high protective 
tariff was maintained against foreign 
manufactures, ostensibly to protect 
American labor, but the white farm- 
ers of the South have been subjected 
to an equally destructive competition. 

The city man of wealth and leisure, 
of course, may see no need for rural 
segregation. His community is well 
protected and he does not stop to 
consider others not so fortunately 
situated. Some real estate (specula- 
tors in the towns may oppose segre- 
gation because it might interfere 
with their privilege of buying lands 
in rural communities and selling or 
renting without regard to the wel- 
fare of the community. This leads 
me to say that I do not think segre- 
gation should apply to domestic ser- 
vants, or to croppers or tenants on 
lands occupied or managed by the 
owner. The owner thus forms a part 
of the community life and must share 
alike with his neighbors in existing 
evils. 

Some large landholding farmers 
too, who live in town and care very 
little for the country except as a 
source of dividends, may oppose seg- 
regation. Some business men may 
oppose segregation for fear that busi- 
ness might be hurt. They forget that 
the promoting of the welfare and 
happiness of men, women and chil- 
dren is of far greater importance 
than any business. But there are 
thousands of patriotic, public spirited 
men in every profession and calling, 
who recognize the fact that some- 
thing must be done to improve farm 
life conditions; that rural life may 
be made more interesting and attrac- 
tive and thus help to keep the boys 
and girls on the farm. 

We would appeal to all men to 
Study this question without preju- 
dice, that a solution may be reached 
that is just and fair. Under present 
conditions we are subjecting a large 
per cent of our white population to a 
life that our town people would not 
submit to. Try to imagine yourself 
in the place of your less fortunate 
brother just to find how you would 
like it. This is a conservative move- 
ment. It will permanently adjust eco- 
nomic and social relations between 
the races, and in the end be a bless- 
ing to both. 

Who wiil enlist under the banner 
“A White Civilization for the Rural 
South ?” 

H. Q. ALEXANDER. 





THE SOUTH’S LOSS ON ACCOUNT 
OF IGNORANCE OF COTTON 
VALUES 





Forty Million Dollars Lost in the 
State of Texas Alone 


oe to Mr. Lever for copies of 
hearings before his committee in 
regard to pending legislation. There 
are many interesting items of valua- 
ble information to be gleaned from a 
careful reading of these hearings. 
Right now I have in mind the state- 
ments about cotton spinning and 
bleaching tests made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at the instance 
of Senator Smith of South Carolina, 
“Cotton Smith” as he is sometimes 
called in derision, but which is really 
a compliment for what he does not 
know about cotton he is not willing 
to take for granted, but demands that 
actual official tests be made. In these 
hearings we do not have to take the 
Senator’s word for the immense 
losses to the farmers when by reason 
of weather conditions there is any 
low-grade cotton made. On pages 63 
to 82 we have an expert outline of 
the tests that were made and we have 
the testimony of the former Presi- 
dent of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change, who says on page 80 “Blank 
ignorance on the part of 95 per cent 
of the cotton manufacturers of the 
world as to the spinning worth of the 
grades of cotton has this year cost 
the State of Texas alone at least $40, 
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WITTE Enéines 


Kerosene, Gasoline and Gas 
Stationary, (skidded or on iron base) ,and Mounted 

i earing, separable, semi-steel cyline 

ders and ong pistons; automobile ogee bo 

shift; verti valves; variable spee 

merits without which no engine is now high-grade. 


60 Days’ Free Trial; ' 5-Year Guaranty 


Cash or Easy Terms. Why pay double price for 
engine, or take a r one, 


lare ruinous to the producers. He 





an: 

for any price, when the ices E costs 

80 little and saves you all th ad 
Hew Book Free. Tells, ou the eo 
Se B ngine se 

tng as well as manufacturing 

facts whether you buy from meor not. 
20.10. Verio, yesete teen Werte Se, 
235g Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

















Top Notch 


| his secret and that is where he is 
making money”. 





Profit Maker 


Does high class baling with minimum 
expense for power andcrew. Big capa- 
city — low upkeep cost. Light draft—2 
horses haul it easily. Weight as shown 
with engine 4250 lbs. With or without 
engine or engine platform. Suitable 
mounts for any standard engine. 


WRITE FOR THE ELI BOOK 


Get facts on Eli construction — 18 
models—belted motor, geared motor, 
belt power and hor: power. Write 

& today. Address 
Me COLLINS PLOW CO, 
2045 Hampshire St. 


Quincy, Ill. 








Bolster Springs 


prevent damage to eggs, garden 

truck, Srults or live stock on road to 

market. Make any wagon a spring wagon. Soon 

save cost—produce brings bigger prices— wagon 

lasts longer—horses benefited. Thousands in use. 
“My wagon rides like auto” says one user, 


MADE LIKE FINEST AUTO SPRINGS 
ame principlesame care—same high-quality steel 
fn Harvey Bolster Springs as in finest automobile 
springs. In resiliency, durability and appearance they 
cannot possibly be excelled. The Standard Springs 
of America since 1889, Get a pair at your dea- 
lers. linot at dealer’s write us. Insist on Har- 
best s. 40 "ae fit any wagon-sustainany load} q 
0,000 Ibs. Catalog and fistful of proof free. | 
ie SPRING a +» 138 17th Street, Racine, Wis. H 











& BUGGY WHEELS Trim 389 


“a/\ With Rubber Tires,$18.45. Your Wheels Tore geek 
-1$10.30. I make wheels % to 4 in. tread. Tops, $6.50, 
Shafts, $2.10; Repair Wheels, $5.95; Axles $2. rb: Wag 

on Umbrella free, Buy direct. Ai ‘Ask for Catalog 15 


SPLIT HICKORY WHEEL CO., 616 F St., Cincinnati, & 


Fries AMIKAL- 2-MAN PRESS 


eis ADMI ADMIRAL**ss SELY FEEDER-> SRSMMEEIN CONDERSING 

















OUR NEW STORY 





Did you read the first chapters 
of our new story, The Little Shep» 
herd of Kingdom Come? 

You must not miss it. Start it 
now and when the family are all at 
home after the evening meal—or 
on Sunday—let some one read it 
aloud, so that you can all enjoy it 
and keep up with each installment, 
as published. 

Don’t forget to tell your friends 
that are not now reading The Proe 
gressive Farmer, about our Spe- 
cial “Get Acquainted Offer” of 25 
cents to December } 1914 and 
about this splendid story. 

Ask them to give you 25 cents to 
send in for them and let us send 
you one of the nice presents we 
are giving our readers for a club 
of two or more new trial subscrip- 
tions. 


|color was actually stronger and bet- 


| October. It was because of this 
| wholesale robbery of our people that 
Senator Smith secured the small ap- f 





ishould get back to the growers of 














If you have livestock to sell, now is the 
time to advertise. There was never more 
interest in livestock husbandry than right 
now. Get into the game and get your share. 
to subscribe. 


000,000. I believe I am absolutely | 
within bounds when I say that it has | 
cost the State of Texas alone $40,000,- 
000 this year. 
a ok 

He states that the German spinners 
are the best posted in the world, and 
are the only ones that furnish any 
considerable market for low-grade 
cottons, and that only at prices that 


states that not 10 per cent of the 
spinhers in this country are aware 
of the value of low-grade cotton, and 
those few regard it as a trade secret. 
“Tt is but six weeks ago that a spin- 
ner said to me he was not in favor of 
these investigations of the value of 
grades of cotton, because that was 


*x* * * 


If it is true that Texas lost $40,000,- 
000 last year, and Oklahoma one- 
fourth as much, what did the whole 
South lose in the record crop of 1911, 
when probably half of it, or 8,000,000 
bales sold for six to eight cents when 
it was intrinsically worth, even witha 
bumper yield, 10 to 11 cents per 
pound? In the spring of 1912 I was 
told that we had been robbed out of 
millions,—that the cotton that had 
remained open in the field from Sep- 
tember to March had robbed the seed 
of all the oil, and except for the blue 


ter cotton than middling cotton that 
was picked green in September and 


propriation for cotton testing, and 
the results have just been made pub- 
he, 

* * * 

It is proposed to continue these 
tests of both Atlantic and Gulf up- 
lands of ordinary short cotton, and 
to extend it to staple cottons because 
only after continual tests for a series 
of years with all standard staples can 
a fair average be established. It is 
also important that this information 


cotton. Not that any one would en- 
courage the more careless handling 
of cotton, but when the seasons are 
such in any part of the belt that a 
large part of the crop is weather 
damaged the growers should be in a 
position to know more nearly its real 
value. It is also important that man- 
ufacturers should know its worth. It 
is brought out in these hearings that 
very few manufacturers are in a po- 
sition to make these tests in the or- 
dinary run of their work, and that 
spinners should be in a position when 
there is an unusual amount of low- 
grade cotton, due to heavy storms 
over which the cotton producers had 
mo control, to come in and use that 
cotton at a slight concession in price 
instead of the ruinous concessions 
that now prevail. In the spring of 


phis, Tenn., at seven cents a pound 
under what it was worth to the man- 
ufacturer. 

*x* * * 

These are some of the things that 
we must look to the Government to 
do for us. The progress so far made, 
(and all who question that progress 
has been made are requested to send 
for copies of these various hearings 
before the committee of Congress 
where sometimes the information is 
more exact, or more easily compre- 
hended than in a bulletin) is largely 
due to the educative work of the 
Farmers’ Union. Eo W.. 





Virginia Union Wants Better Schools 


The Farmers’ Union in Amherst County, 


Virginia, has become much interested in the 
public school system and what they think 
its inadequate support by the General As- 
sembly. At a recent meeting strong resolu- 
tions were passed urging upon the Legisla- 
ture steps to give the State a better primary 
school system, and pledging the support of 
the Union to candidates for the General As- 
sembly who would go pledged to do some- 


thing for the improvement of the public 
schools, 





I see by my wrapper on the paper that my 
year is about out. I enclose $1 for renewal 
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GASOLINE 


ALAMO ‘anv on. ENGINE 


Built For Every Kind of Service 


For fifteen years the Alamo has 
stood for the best in gasoline engine 
construction. 


They are very easy to start eco- 
nomical in fuel and absolutely de- 
pendable in every way. 

To understand the many points 
of superiority you should have our 
catalog which will be sent tree on 
request. 


THE ALAMO MFG. CO., -:- HILLSDALE, MICH. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 


The Gibbes —e Co., Columbia, S. C. 
, Avery & Sons, New Orleans and Memphis. 
McGowin-Lyons Hardware & Supe Co., Mobile, Ala. 














to sell for cash 
or exchange for 


If You Have Woo 


blankets, ship it to 


Chatham Mig. Co., 
ELKIN, N. C. 


They will pay, you more than  % 
your local dealer, and sell you om) pase pe 
better blankets and at lower “lg sad Fon ae Cap 
prices than you can get elsewhere. They have been 
making blankets for thirty-five years and have much the 
largest mill in the South. 











1908 I knew cotton to be sold in Mem- | 








for the best farm paper printed in the whole 
world.—V. A. Springford, Pine Bluff, N. C. 











This Mill Will Save You Money. 


Seve for you the money pay stom work—save money in first cost pkeep and 
operating expenses. The Williams 0 for will de do that and coche do better — pe Fa you cas 
get with ony other a Restrm meal will be . more even and cleaner. We give an iron-cl 
Gverantes that it will act as we represent, er your moasy will be retunded. 


The WILLIAMS PORTABLE MILL. 


is built.with best materia) obtainable. Frame is of selected heart pine, eg 
bolted together. Finest selected pebble stone grit buhrs. Patented 
prevente bubs running together when isempty. Grain is pot tag by 
e fae before being delivered to ial spring arrangement 
prevents farei substances i injuring bubre. ont oil trap insures 
clean meal, mil} is buile to do the beat of work—todo lots of it 

and aa it year in and year out. It is e mil) that is peying invest- 
ment from the day you start to use it. Remember your money-wi 

be refunded shoald the = Jail to grind as we represent, Ask 
yous desler about'the Williams, or write for illustrated catelog. 


THEWILLIAMS MILL MFG.CO, _ RONDA,.N.C, 



























Give ‘‘Her’’ a Richmond | 
Merit Range 


9 . 7 : Px 
What a difference witha Richmond Range in your} Hic 
kitchen. The cook comes down in the morning to 
start breakfast, Quickly the oven heats up, No heat wasted through the i 
P kitchen, but reflected upon the oven—the way it ought to be. Baking be 
comes easy. You can say good-bye to fallen muftiins, soggy biscuits and Bes 
cake. Ash chutes force the ashes tothe pan. Itis impossible for the 1% 
ashes to accumulate. This means a big reductionin the amount of fuel 
required. Every Richmond Range is sold upon aniron-clad guarantee that » 
ic must prove satisfactory or your money refunded. Don’t think of ¥ 
buying a range until you have received our new big catalogue full 
of pictures and describing the latest styles of stoves and ranges, 
Copy sent FREE! Write today! 























Every 
Richmond 
Stove or Range 
















is sold ona 
Richmond Stove Co. Gueee 
Box 200 Richmond, Va. Satisfaction 
; or your money 
re 








* VOS'VE HEARD $0 MUCK ABOUT—built especially to saw lumber better and quicker 
than any other mill, and to /ast Jomger. tis the lightest running, fastest cutting 

little mill you ever saw—easy to handle, durable and satistactory. Has the famous 
R> Hustler variable belt feed works, the best ever invented, wire cable drive, steel 
head blocks, steel dogs, automatic offset of the log when vigged back, spring 
" seceder, steel lined carriage. Manufactured by 

SALEM IRON WORKS,205 Ss, LIBERTY sT., 
Winston-Saiom, N. C. 
GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY, Columbia, S. C 
General Sales Agent 


MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


Juicy and “sweeter than chiehen.” That mellow flavor 
you want. If your dealer does mot sell MOON SHINE 
ask him to get it for you. Manufactured by 
BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc. 
Ret in the Trust WINSTON - SALEM, WN. C. 


o 
Every cart gueranteed 
We build Log Beam 
Mills, Mounted Mills, 
Planers and Matchers 
Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. 
Write today for Catalog. . 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word.) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 

North Carolina, South Carolina. Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined editions made 
known on application. 








| POULTRY AND EGGS 








LEGHORNS. 
Ten Thousand Baby Chicks For Sale— 
Young’: strain Single Comb White Leghorns 
only. April, May and June delivery, ten 


cents each, in any quantity. 
shipped promptly and are never 
days old when shipped. 
$5 per hundred, $2.5 


| Eggs, 
for fifteen 


please y 
Office, 2700 Avenue F, Birmingham, , Ala. 
ORPINGTONS 


Orpingtons — Ten hens 


w 


Eggs half price. 





hite 


Asheboro, N. C, 


Hatching eggs 
over two 
No order too large. 
0 for thirty, 
We guarantee deliveries and to 
ou. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 


$1.50 


for sale. 


Midnight Poultry Farms, 





Prize-winning 
lar for fifteen; 


Buff Orpington Eggs—Dol- 
$3 for fifty; $5 per hundred. 








[MACHINERY _| 


Ten-horse and four-horse Charter gasoline 
engines, good as new, cheap. Box 1476, 
Richmond, Va. 


Binder for Sale—One Walter A. Wood 
Binder, used 5 seasons; all wearing parts re- 
newed: does good work. , Been well sheltered 
and handled all while. Price, $50. H. Eu- 
gene Fant, Route 3, Seneca, S. C. 


[___HELP WANTED | 


Wanted—Boy on dairy farm. Good home. 
Cloverdale Dairy, Monroe, N. C. 




















Salesman—For high-class tobacco factory. 
Experience unnecessary. Good pay and pro- 
motion for steady workers. Complete in- 
structions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Co., 
Danville, Va., “Box B23 


[—s LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES. 


For Sale—Pure-bred Berkshire Pigs—Good 
as grow; at a sacrifice. J. A. Philbeck, 
Lawndale, N. C. 


Nice Berkshires—(No better blood in Vir- 
ginia.) Pigs from eight to twelve weeks, ten 
to fifteen dollars. Gilts, boars, and sows, 
from twenty-five to fifty. Dulwich Farm, 
Dearborn, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 


Duroc-Jerse sys—Fancy boar pigs, at $10 
each. Pedigrees free. Cloverdale Farm, 
Burgaw, N. . 


























MULEFOOT. 


For Sale—Pure-bred Mule Foot Pigs—$10 
each; trio, $25. J. H. Haskell, Yemassee, 8.¢c. Cc. 


POLAND-CHINAS. 


Poland-China Pigs—Ready to ship. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Thomas & Chamings, 
Round Hill, Va. 








For Sale—A fine lot of Poland-China and 
Duroc-Jersey pigs, crossed, $3.50 each. Sat- 
isfaction or money re funded. J. W. Morri- 
son, No. 1, Ww axhaw, N. c. 


HEREFORDS. 


Hereford Cattle for Sale—Young bulls and 
heifers, any age. Best breeding. Registered. 
Prices reasonable. Get a young bull to cross 
on those heifers. Also Berkshire hogs. Vis- 
itors welcome. Jarman Farm, “Box P,” L. 
W. Jarman, Porterdale, Ga., Newton County. 


HOLSTEI NS. 


Holsteins—Four bull calves left; three 
from advance register dams; one from 37- 
pound sire. a, Ss Jone 8, Newportnews, Va. 


~~ ¥or Sale—Ten 2- -year- -old Grade Holsteins, 
Tuberculin tested; 7 have calved; 3 to calve 














this fall. All heifers from good cows, by & | 


bull of advanced registry breeding, Price, 
$60 each. Also pure-bred Dorset ram, 7 
years old, price $20. J. B. Vaughan, Keys- 
ville, Va. 





JERSEY 8. 


Four Fresh Jersey Cows for Sale—Fine for 
butter. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 


HORSES. 
Registered Percherons — Mares, Stallions, 


Fillies. Cheapest place in South to buy. 
Cc. A. Alexander Co., Harriston, Va. 




















~ Percheron Stallions—Re gistered of approv- 
ed type, best strain; breeder's prices. Rose 
Dale Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va. 
DoGcs. 


Pedigreed Collie Pups. M. K. Stroud, 
Herndon, Va, 














Six Fine Hound Pups—$5 pair. Paul Men- 
denhall, McConnellsville, S. C. 


Bloodhound puppies, English, registered 
pure-bred. W. N. Cavin, Mt. Holly, N. C. 
Pedigreed Beaegles—Stud hounds, 15 and 
12 inches. Fee $5. Arden Kennels, Arden, 
North Carolina, 











“For Sale Cheap—Registered Collie Pups. 
Beautiful in color and markings. H. R. 
Birchett, Le >banon, Tenn. 





Pups—Out of Mississippi Fannie by Boss of 
the Ranch. Famous stock dogs. H. H. Har- 
din, Brooksville, Miss, 


a RABBITS 





For Sale—Rufus Red Belgian hares and | ¢ 


Flemish Giant Rabbits. Perpetual Rabbitry, 
Ve uldosti a, Ga. 


ake OR MORE BREEDS. 





AW anted—C two- ye ar-old heife rs. and 
cows; grade or native stock. A. W. Smith, 
Americus, Ga, 








Registered FE x, Duroc-Jersey, Poland- 








China pigs, sows in farrow, service boars; 
grade sows in farrow. Registered Jers 

Cattle. Satisfaction or money back, I paying 
return on. stock, J. E. Coulter, Connelly 


Springs, N. C. 





For Sale, Reasonable—Pure "Scotch Collie | 








Hens, dollar. Cockerels, $1 to $5. Gertrude 
Hardy, Jeffress, Va. 
“Single Comb Buff Orpington Eggs—$1.25 
per 30; $4 per 100. Baby chicks, 12c. Cook’s 
cocks direct; prize. Shamrock Poultry 
Farm, Clarksville, Va., Route 2. 
| ROCKS. 

Barred Rock 10 cents 


each; 


mother $1. 


Nor th ¢ ‘arolina, 


Baby Chickens, 
B. C. Smith, Reidsville, 





cockerels for sale. 
to $2.50 for 15. 
Asheboro, N. C. 


~ Entire farm devoted to White Rocks, 
Eggs for hatching, 
Randolph Poultry Farm, 


20 
$1.50 





WYANDOTTES. 





White Wyandotte 
A. Holder, 


Eggs—$1.50 for 15. M. 
Clemmons, N, C. 





MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 





~ First- -class 
Johnson Poultry Farm, Coulwood, Va, 


Baby 


Cornish Indian Games, 
Barnes, Blackstone, va 








Chicks—8c 


Write Mrs. 


Ww. T. T. 


and 10c. 





15 


Rhode 


pintons, 


Perry, 


Island Red layers; 
one rooster; 
Fla. 


11 White Or- 
each $2. A. B. McRae, 





White African Guinea Eg zgs—$1, 18. White 








Wyandotte eggs, $1, F. Pollard, 
Greenville, N.C. 

White African Guineas—A few left; t; $1 
each. Eggs balance season, 20, $1, postpaid. 


L. R. Kids, F 


ton, 


Lee Harllee, 


Ss 


Huntersville, 


N. C. 





Cornish Games, 


Beverlea Plantation, 


Owner and Manager, 


Exhibition Stock and Eggs—From White 
and Buff Orpingtons, 
tridge Rocks and Runner ducks. 
poultry guide. 


Par- 


Illustrated 


Harry 


Darling- 





Few 


now. 
ter, 


young coc 


Cunningham Poultry Farm, 
h Carolina. 


Sout 


selected, 
75e and $1 each, 


L 


108 Single Comb Yearling Hens, $1.25 each. 
kerels, well 
and April hatched, 


March 
Order 
ancas- 





SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


TOM: ATOES 


Leading varieties Tomato Pp lants 
thousand. Also Cabbage, Pepper, 
lin Farm, Salisbury, N. C 











‘MISCELLANEOUS ‘SEEDS AND 


For Sale—Cow Peas—Most all 


Soja beans, chufas, peanuts, etc. 


W: alters LaGrange, N. Cc, 

Pom: ito, Egg Plant, Pe pper, Swe 
Cabbage, Parsley, Thyme, Sage 
plants. Ask ee price list. Geo. 
Greensboro, Ny. © 


etc. Oak- 


PLanvs. | The Cure for Spring Fever 


—$—$___—___ | 2 yc j ycic 7-4 . 
<i Potato, | Means. It has its basis deep s--ted 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


<a spe |OUR HEALTH TALK | 








varieties, \ prance fever is a stern reality. It 
J. Pp. | is not a joke, by any manner of 


and Mint 


in the change to which the body and 
M. Todd, 





Sell Trees—Fruit trees, pecan trees, shade 
trees; roses, ornamental, etc. Easy to sell 
big profits. Write today. Smith Bros. Dept. | 


26. Concord, Ga 


Canna, Dahlia, and Chrysanthe mum Plants; 


Caladium bulbs, and a full line 





house and bedding plants. Ask for 


Geo. M, Todd, Greensboro, Nes 


7 - » « Z 
For Sale—Sele ct graded Fulghum Seed What ae and I want to know is 
| Oats—Five-bushel bags, one fifty; 


bur clover, one seventy bushel, 
Smith, Seedsman, Anderson, S., c. 


Nancy Hall Potato Plants, 500, $1.2 4 
$2. Tomato plants, 50, 100; 300, $1.2: 
» postpaid. 
Virginia. 

Southern Queen, Big Stem Jersey, 
Nancy Hall sweet potato plants; 


bage plants, 500, $1.15; 1, 000, $1.50 
Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, 


plants, tomato plants, ete., 
ment. Write for prices. Hickory 
Hickory, N. C. 


Sudan Grass—The most wonderful hay | your impulse; take it easy for a few 
grass of the age. Grows on any kind of soil. 


Send for descriptive circular. Also 
ton seed, cane seed, June corn, 
Milo, Kafir, etc. The Texas Seed 
Farms, Sherman, Texas, 


Meckiivs Pidnte— Teme plants, oy ca. | OW and then is better than all the 
press, 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 10,000, $15. q 
per, and egg plants, 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; 7 ’ ve TEES : z. 
10,000, $20. Sweet potato plants, ‘‘Provi- town. Don’t WOES you will not 
dence,’”” ‘“‘Norton Yam,” “Nancy Hall,” 
“Sugar Yam,” $1.75 per 1,000; by mail, 40c. | ; = _ as -? 

a ah Gk VL Cease tice wae ishment, your appetite will return. 


Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla 





prompt ship- 


selves on account of the change from 
; | cold to warm weather. It is scarcely 
necessary to explain the how and the 
| why. Space forbids. The doctors tell 
us that it is so, and we know it 
already, so that’s enough. 


of green- 


ti blood pressure must adjust them- 
| 
} 
| 
catalog. | 


screened 
Furman 


| this, What shall we do about it? Shall 
| we load up on bitters, sarsaparillas, 
Te | blood purifiers, liver regulators, appe- 






tizers, and tonics of every conceiva- 
ble kind? No, that is the Very thing 
ang | YOu don’t want to do. If the appetite 
cabbage | seems balky, if nothing else tastes 
Pod ce, | 800d, and if you have that tired,achey 

*| lazy feeling, here is the secret. Obey 


) , days. Don’t coax the appetite. Diet- 
have cot-]. 2 ° . “ 
Feterita, | ing a little, or going on a “hunger- 
Breeding | strike” for a meal or two at a time 


Pep-'| Sarsaparillas, tonics and appetizers in 


and | Starve. When you really need nour- 





Nancy Hall, ‘Triumph, Norton, 


Vineless (not bunch) Sweet Potato Plants 


$1.75; Peachbloom (best grown), 


batus and Prolific, $1.50 per 1,000; by 
press. 500, postpaid, $1.50. June Pink, Ear- . id i , T , > 

liana, Stone, Beauty, and Ponderosa tomato Ae did oe January. What ed really 
lants, stocky, grown thin on beds, $2 for | need is food with lots of bulk and lit- 


,000; $1.25 for 600, by express. 50 


Sk, F456 toh GUE posaald, “ds-rocten co. tle energy—laxative foods, in other 


Damp moss on} words. Cut out the meats, fats, all 
roots. Free catalog. Wakefield Plant Farm, 


mato plants, double price. 


Charlotte, N.C 





And when the appetite does return, 
Yam and| don’t take advantage of it and tank 
$2: Per | UP on heavy winter foods. You don’t 
by ex- | need so much heat producing food as 


cents per 


alcoholic drinks (and by that we 





Summer Cabbage Plants—Damp 
oiled paper on roots of each bundl 
Send 40 cents for 100; 75 cents for 
for 500, by mail. $1 for 500, $1.50 


by express. Summer tomato plants, 


30 cents for 50, 50 cents for 100, $ 


press. Pepper and eggplants, 50 
50, by mail. Celery, 50 cents for 1 


300, by mail. Wakefield Plant Farms, Char- and plenty of fruit salads. Don’t for-| 


lotte, N. C. 


$1 for 300, reve >< se — ‘ : — | 
by mail; $1.25 for 500, $2 for 1,000, by ex. | vegetable Ss, green peas, string beans, | 








caus aaa | eee also all patent medicines, for 
e of fifty. | alcohol is their main constituent) 
Bac 

pa Sy and anything that tends to cause con- 
stocky, | Stipation. Eat such things as green 


cents for| Spinach, celery, lettuce, radishes,| 
00, $1 for 


get fruits of all kinds. Drink plenty} 











free 


men, 


ity, 
unde 
Js B 


7 For 


of 


r. 


Doty, 


noxious 


ver Seed in the 
lowest c 


ash pri 


Special 


weed seed. 
buying direct — 
Woodland, N. 





ak, 


ce. I. Wind & Co., 
Huntsville, Ala. 





w innsboro, s. 


Sale—Burr clover see eed, 
$1.50 per bushel 


CLOVER. 
For Sale—Bur Clover Seed—$1.25 per 
bushel. Matthew Patrick, White Oz 


8. C. 


~ Wanted—200 Bushels Crimson Clover See a, 
Would prefer 
farmer. W. F. Outland, 


Wanted to mgr noe Grown Bur Clo- 


bur. Mail sample and your 


Seeds- 


superior qual- 
in ten-bushel 


lots or 
price on larger quantity. 


PO TATOES. 





Potato Plants—Eastern Yams, 
thousand. 


W. N. Whisenant, Maiden, 


$1.25 per 


N. C. 








| $1.25 


thousand, 
Hickory, 
Potato 


per —— 
Claremont, N, 


cash 
N. C 


“Catawba Yam Potato Plants—$1.25 
with order. R. H. 


per 


Yoder, 





Plants—White 


a 


nd Yellow 


Y: 


ams— 


Murray’s Stock Farm, 





Hanover or Bunch Yam Potato Plants, 


$1.50 per thousand. 
Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. 


Nancy Hall sold ahead. 





Potato 
best variety grown, 
Bessie Ramsey, 


Plants—‘‘Nancy Hall,” 


Lincolnton, N. C. 


genuine, 


$1.75 ‘thousand. 


Miss 





sand. 
bile, 


now. 


sand; 





sand. 


Atte ntion 


1,000; 


Hartsfield, 
Tr ‘jumph, 


Ala, 


D. 2. 


and Porto 
at $1.25 per thou- 


Nancy Hall and Vineless potato slips for 
sale at $1.50 per 1,000, by May 25. 
Ww ake Fore st, N. Cc. R. EF. 

Nancy Hall 
Sweet Potato Plants now 
Order now, 


Rican 


from D. McFarren, Mo- 





Southern Que 
4,000 or 
J. M. 
ory, North Cz 


Ye 


Mobelian, $1.2 
to dealers. 
Taylor, Maiden, _N. 


The Fz 
Sweet Potato—They are 
and juicy, 


en Potato 


more, $1 


~ Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, $1.50 per thou- 


per 1,000. 


llow Eastern Yams, Vinele« 


amous 


5 per thousand. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Slips—$1.25 per 


Order 


Huffman, Route 2, Box 30, Hick- 
arolina. 


ss, Red 


Special 


prices 
c. Cc. 





~ John B. 


F 


$1.50 per thousand. 
J. B. Barringer, Newtor 


a, 


5 per thousand. 
Catawba Yams, 


Barringer 


unequaled; 


N. C. 


Pride 


yellow 


“Tre t 


hem,” 


Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Hall and Yel- 
low Vineless, $1.7 


Southern 
Queen and 


$1.25 per thou- 


Prompt service and satisfactory plants. 
Yoder Bros. , Hic Cc, 


cy Hall 
1,000, or 
post. 


factic 





‘astle, 


Ea rl y 








mond, 


sweet 


kory  .. 


Farme “+rs—We 
potato plants at 
$2 delivered 
Immediate 
ym guaranteed. 
Fla, 


Triumph ~Potat 


Va. 


by 
shipme nt, 


Oo 


offer genuine Nan- 


$1.75 per 


express or parcel 
and entire 


satis- 


3ears Head Farms, Pine 


Plants—Earliest, 
best yielder,* best keeper, best for the mar- 
ket, best for table use. Pure and free from 

i se. Improved five years. 7 $1.50 
th ousand, 10,000 or more $1. Prompt 
delivery. L. T. Rhodes, Bay Mine tte, Ala, 
STRAW BE RRIES — 
Wanted—Fresh Strawberries and Rasp- 
berries for manufacturing Sauer’s Pure Fruit 
| Extracts. Reply, giving quantity can fur- 
nish and price. The C. F. Sauer Co., Rich- 


of water, and, above all things, keep) 
| SCHOOLS ANDCOLLEGES | the bowels In 


loose. ninety-nine 





Money Lent on Scholarships — 





guaranteed, $600-$900; fare <" 


Business College, Lynchburg, Va 


Money Lent on Schelarstine — Powtions flushed out properly 


| guaranteed, $600-$900; fare paid. 





Business College, Lynchburg, Va 


: ese : “re. ¢ _ 2 
WwW ate hmaking, Engraving, Optics, 300k- lecting et diet of fruits and vegetables. 
| keeping, Pe nmanship, Shorthand, Typewrit- Try it once. You'll feel better within 
ing, Telegraphy, Drawing, Civil Service, ete 


us, 
a 


Mainline wires in school. Write 
Business School, Goldsboro, N. 


cases of spring fever out of one hun- 
Sieaaon dred, the unfortunate victims do not 
keep their human sewer systems 
by carefully 
avoiding constipating foods and se- 


Piedmont 


Spenes's | + day or two.—North Carolina Board 
~~ | of Health. 





MISCELLANEOUS The following 





Bulletins have re- 





Best Home Canners—All sizes; 
methods. Illustrated literature free Head- Tt "7 “ . eo oes 
quarters for cans and labels. Write today. No. 173, Potash in Mixed Fertiliz- 
Royal Home Canner Co., Dept. 121, 


tanooga, Tenn. 


Flour, Meal, “Feeds, ( Corn, and 


will sell you direct. All freight paid. Write r ope 
for prices. Address, Cedar City Mills, Dept. No. 175, “The Cotton Root Louse”. 
B, Lebanon, Te nn. 


For Sale—Se cond-hand page. Qu: lity guar- 
anteed. Prices right. Send for free 
ples and price List D-10. Richmond B 


Co., Ine., tichmond, Va. 











Oats—We | Fly of 


cently been received from the South 
latest | Carolina Experiment Station: 


Chat- | ers”; 


No. 174, “A Little Known Lantern 
Corn”; 











Make your neighborhood 4 reading neigh- 
borhood, 


sam- 


9a 














“Send for Free Booklet. All about pat- | Buy a Farm in the Blue Ridge section. 

ents and their cost, ‘‘What to Invest,” “Sale W rite for pamphlet. E. B. Freeman, Dana, 

of Patents,’ etc. Shepherd & Campbell, | North Carolir 

600 L. Victor Building, W ashington, D.C, No, i—Virginia Farm—370 acres—$4,500. 

—— |} One-! mile from rs 1ilroad villas good 

FREE—‘Where to Buy Farm Supplies head i — me ighbor! .ood. _ueve l, pro- 

@ little booklet printed by us for the con- |~.~ ee Sale taaghiiced in cultivation; bal- 

venience of merchants and farmers. It con- 2"! nals oemteise Bern Geran eee By ONE 

tains the names and addresses of most of Ap ee dep ei 2,200, Jncluding 

our guaranteed advertisers and is a handy aa dials Uta hs house. Good fa 

book of reference. Address Advertising De- ray a ge On mores “9h = 

partment, Progressive Farmer, and it will be | 279% ,Otmer, Virginia properties, address Ed- 

cheerfully sent without cost to you. | Ving See: Wilder & Company, Charlottesville, 
















C ite or Sal -—Br igt ‘T bacco Land—True to 
OUR LAND EXCHANGE | the name,” deep gray top soil, with sandy, 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- cilities; on the Virginian Railway; good to- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 


no man is permitted to offer land for 


up-to-date schools. No lari lay ine 
sale in our I o malaria, land un 


top soil, with sandy, 
gray and  eniaane subsoil. Fine shipping fa- 


bacco market; improved roads; churches, and 





paper unless he shows us satisfactory references as dulating, and cheaper than elsewhere. One 
to his honesty ard business responsibility. hundred fine farms. Honorable dealing; 
_Jjj tities guaranteed. Investigate this pro- 

P gressive town and prosperous section of 

Farms for Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, N. C. | Virginia. Virginian Realty Co., Inc., Ken- 


For Sale .\—Bighty Acres—P ractically level; bridge, Va. 


fine land; enough saw timber on place to Owing to business engagements requiring 
pay for it. Price $15 per acre; easy terms. | My absence most of the time, I 1 sell an 
Allen Banks, Troy, S. C. interest in my 550-acre farm, where I live, 
z - ea 2% miles from Greenville, N. ¢ Have spent 

Farms for Sale—Large list Northern Vir- : be 


ginia’s fertile farms, five to five 
acres. Bargain sheet. For further 











vf c 35 brood so\ xty head of cattle; 
s nani > 7 > > inc r . ps . . E M 
tion, write to B. F. Perrow, Re mington, Va. | well supplied with fir uss work teams and 
Three South Side ian; utions, Dan & all modern labor-savi farm implements 
Staunton Rivers. One, 1,130—900—642 acre and machinery, We are ope rating success- 
each. Fine dwellings, barns; fenced. Fine a] fully a dairy of Bing ee ee eee 
bottom iands. They are bargains. Write to a. of man I will pay an attra ved shia! 
V. D. Hill, South Boston a for his supervision and give lim comp! 
— chs . re control, Will sell to him an interest in 
For Sale—Excellent bright tobac 


319 acres; 1%, miles 


orchard and water. Almost level, 
in cultivation. Bargain at $6,500. 


particulars, and catalog of other farms 


Jeffreys, Hester & Company, Chase 





from good town. Splen- | and on such terms that 
did dwelling and necessary outhouses. 











@ great deal of money and energy improving 
and don’t want to rent it. Have 


hundred 
informa- 





















co farm, | farm with cate @ reasonable cash payment 
the income from the 
Fine farm will pay for it. It’s the man rnd not 
90 acres | 80 much the cash I am after. Please don’t 
For full | apply unless you have had previous success- 
. write ful experience and mean _ business eC... 
City, Va. Joyner, “‘Ingletare,’’ Greenville, N. C, 
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By E. 





A Reading Course in Agriculture 


E. MILLER 


XX. A GLIMPSE AT THE FARMING OF THE FUTURE 








T IS the hope of the writer of these 

articles that the farm boy who 

reads them may obtain not only 
some new knowledge of some of the 
facts and principles upon which mod- 
ern farming is bas- 
ed, but also some 
idea of the great 
progress which has 
been made in al- 
most all lines of 
agriculture. In call- 
ing attention in 
the previous arti- 
cles, for example, 
to the great devel- 
opments in farm 
machinery and to the great additions 
made to the power the farmer can 
wield in his daily work, it was hoped 
that the reader would consider, along 
with these, the progress in plant and 
animal breeding, in soil management 
and fertilization, in the control of 
plant diseases and insect pests, in the 
management and utilization of almost 
every crop grown. 


- MR .MILLER 


In many respects farming today is 
much like it was 50 or 100 or 500 years 
ago. The farmer still plows and sows 
and reaps, cultivates his crops and 
feeds his animals, fights weeds and 
insects and diseases. Heis still largely 
dependent upon the weather and oth- 
er things which he cannot control in 
the management of his work; and 
his satest problems are probably 
the same today that they were then. 
The great difference that he 
able now to bring new knowledge 
and new strength to the solution of 
these problems. The Roman farmer 
in the days of Augustus knew that it 
paid to grow and turn under every 
two or three years a crop of vetches 
or lupines. The American farmer of 
today not only knows that but knows 
why, and has a much longer list of 
crops, and better crops, to select 
from than the Roman had. 


oT 
er 


is is 


Applied Knowledge Counts 


OR hundreds of years men have 

been at work developing certain 
breeds of cattle for beef and others 
for milk, or certain strains of horses 
for speed and others for pulling abil- 
ity. This work of breeding to secure 
and fix desirable qualities is still go- 
ing on and must continue as long as 
men wish to improve their livestock. 
The early breeders, however, had to 
find their way largely by experiment 
and their progress was naturally slow 
and uncertain. Today the principles 
of breeding are so well known that 
the trained stockman, if he had to 
start with a herd of wild cattle to de- 
velop beef and dairy breeds, could 
with a considerable degree of cer- 
tainty pick out the best foundation 
stock for the new breeds he wished 
to build. 

So it is in every branch of farming. 
The greatest progress made, after all, 
is not in the increase of crop yields, 
in the better development of better 
farm animals, or in the perfecting of 
improved farm equipment. It is in 
the knowledge the present-day farm- 
er has—or may have—of the laws and 
principles which control the work he 
is doing. 

Therefore, as good advice as can 
be given the boy who expects to be a 
farmer is, that first of all, he apply 
himself to learn as much’as he can 
about farming. This means that he 
not only learn how to do farm work, 
but also learn why he does certain 
things or why he does them in a cer 
tain way. He must learn not only to 
adjust the plow and manage the culti- 
vator, but also why the land is broken 
and the dust mulch made. He must 
learn not only how to keep his horses 
sleek, and what feeds to grow for 
the cows giving milk, but also how to 
calculate the value of a feed for his 
horses or his cows. He must not only 


to run the gasoline 
must understand how it 
that the gasoline engine, by increas- 
ing his ability to do work, really 
makes him at times not one, but two 
or three or half a dozen men, so far 
his power to do certain work is 
concerned. 

It is essential that the farmer know 
these things; and it is equally essen- 
tial that he do them. For 20 centur- 
farmers have known that it’ is 
profitable to grow the legumes as a 
part of their rotation, and for all that 
time great numbersof themhave been 
failing to grow legumes and letting 
their land get poorer and poorer. 
There are men today, just as we may 
be sure there were in the days of 
Bates, who attempt to make beef out 
of cattle just as much bred for or as 
well suited to dairy purposes. It would 
seem that every farmer ought to un- 
derstand at least the fundamentals 
of cultivation; but almost every read- 
er ‘knows farmers who break their 
land to a depth of only three or four 
inches and who lay-by their corn 
with a turn-plow or bull-tongue. 
There are farmers, too, who buy fer- 
tilizers every year and could not tell 
to save themselves what potash is 
good for, or how much of it they are 
getting in the fertilizers they buy. 


how 
but 


learn 
gine, 


en- 
is 


as 


ies 


Every Farmer Boy May Become a 
Good Farmer 
| ONLY the agricultural knowledge 
that has been available all these 
years had been acted upon, this land 
of ours would today be so wonderful- 
ly much richer and more beautiful 
that it would appear to one of us 
knowing things as they are, as a ver- 
itable Garden of Eden. And better 
still, the lot of the farmer would be 
so much better than it now that 
there could scarcely be a compari- 
son, 

It is truly a good thing to be a farm- 
er. It was a good thing in the past, 
it is a better thing today; and it is go- 
ing to be a still finer and more splen- 
did thing tomorrow. For, while just 
as great progress as ever will con- 
tinue to be made in the science of 
agriculture—that is in the learning of 
new facts and the development of the 
farmer’s crops, animals and _ tools 
—the great development of the 
future, it seems safe to say, will be 
that this knowledge, acquired by the 
patient toil and investigation of so 
many men, will be more largely ap- 
plied by farmers in their daily work. 
In other words, the farmer is not go- 
ing to continue to make his land poor 
when he has the means at hand for 
improving it all the time; he is not 
longer going to plant poor seeds, 
when he can get good ones; he is not 
going to raise scrub livestock, when 
it is easy for him to get good: he 
not going to attempt to do himself 
what horses or machinery can do for 
hin It. 

Of course, there will always be 
some farmers who will fail to profit 
by the knowledge they might have if 
they would, and who will still follow 
wrong practices and methods; 
but such farmers are steadily gx 
to become less numerous, and in their 
place will come a race of men, proud 
of their title as managers of the soil 
and feeders of the world, who will 
endeavor, first, to know just as much 
as possible about farming, and, next, 
to put into practice just much as 
possible of the knowledge they have, 
and make their farming just as 
productive and profitable it may 
be. In that day the farmer will in- 
deed and in truth be esteemed as the 
real “lord of the land”, and this coun- 
try of ours will become fair and fruit- 
ful beyond our dreams. And it is the 
privilege of every young farmer who 
reads these articles to be such a 
farmer and to help bring these things 
to pass. 
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Business Talks 


J. A. MARTIN 








MOTHER O’ MINE 


“If I were hanged on the 
[ know whose love would follow 
Mother 9’ min 


highest hill 
me still; 
If I were drowned 
I know whose te 

mother ‘o 


If I were 
I know 

whole; 

Mother @ 


in the deepest sea, 
ars would come down to me; 
mine 


damned of body 
whose prayers 


and soul, 


would make me 


mine. 

Did you ever 
ling poem before? 
re-read it. It’s 
love. 

There are lots of things we 
to repdy our good mothers for the 
sacrifices they have made and will 
continue to make for us. The only 
bad thing a mother ever does is to 
die and leave us. 

A new cook stove to take the place 
of the old; a gasoline engine to pump 
water into the house for her; a fire- 
less cooker to save her work and the 
terrible summer heat of a kitchen; 
her home painted and sweet and 
clean with screens to keep out flies; 
a washing machine to keep the wash- 
erwoman from rubbing holes in her 
“pretty things;” a Victrola to 
and play for her the “old songs;” 
these and a thousand and one 
saving, back-resting, home-making, 


sermon on mother 





read that great Kip- | 
If not, read and | 


can do 


| Days’ 


set the standard for excellence in bi- 

cycles.. They are the product of the best 

thought of England and America and are 

made by experts, from best materiaisand 

equipment obtainable here and abroad. 

de a Ranger and £now 

you have 

the best. Don’t experiment when 

you can be sure. Buy a machine 
you can prove or ime 


Delivered ,‘°, FREE 


on approval and 30 days* trial, 
Not a cent cost to you if after 
trying you do not wish to keep it. 
It’s Easy to Own 
a Ranger Bicycle. We will ex- 
plain how in our sgectal offers 
when we send‘our big free catalog. 
Low Factory Prices 
direct to you. No one else can offer 
ou such values and such terms. 
ower priced models—r-liable 
and serviceable machines —to suit 
any purpose or any pocketbook. 


Write today s*"*fro 


Catalog’’ showing the most complete 


Free Trial 


| line of bicycles for men and women, boys and girls, at prices 





sing | 


labor-. | 


contentment bringing things are what | 


we can give “Mother O’ Mine.” 
Surely she should have them. If 

there is anything your good mother 

needs and which is not advertised in 


this paper—write us and we will tell 


vhere to g it. 
you where to get it 





BEAT HIM TO IT. 
N A recent 


our 


issue Mr. French ad- 
readers to vaccinate 
calves against bl ackleg and adds: “If 
you don’t see the vaccines advertised 
in The Progressive Farmer write Mr. 
Martin and ask him why!” 

Beat you to it long ago, Mr. French. 
We have 
advertising of “Blacklegoids” for 
years. Ii the readers haven’t read up 
on it you can’t blame me. 

However, they wont find any fake 
“cures” (?) in our paper like some 


vises 


(? 
of the other papers take. 
some of the claims of these 
cne would almost believe that these 
“remedies” and “powders” would 
make a pump give milk and a capon 
lay eggs. 
Beats me!! 





THIS BOY’S A HUSTLER 
ERCY 
Ala., 

ad saying he has two nice fat crows 
that he wants to exchange for a par- 
rot. He says “Charge this to me. My 
papa takes 
and I enjoy reading it.” 

Bless his manly little heart. 
had a parrot [’d give it to him. 
liked his letter and if anybody 
use for “two nice fat crows” 
ought to buy from him. 

We sure won't take his money 
such an ad 
ing hin 

Keep 
advertis 
early, 


Battle, a little boy at Ashby, 


has 
they 


1 this ° 
it up, 


and 


‘free write-up.” 
little pal. It 
you have learned 


pays 





THINGS THAT GROW 

“HIS being 
things, we 
thing else 


the 


are reminded of some- 
that grows—confidence of 
public in advertised goods. 


We have seen some business insti- | 
from very small begin- | 


tutions grow 
nings to great 
cause of adve 


national concerns be- 
rtising. They made good 
merchandise and told the people 
about it—not once, but hundreds of 
times, continuously throughout the 
years 


Some of the advertisers in The Pro- | 


Farmer 
for many years; 
ning their 


gressive have been with 
some are just begin- 
advertising stories. 


deal with. 


carried Parke Davis & Co’s. | 


us | 


You | 
will find all of them good people to | 





| 
| 


To read | 
fakers | 


never before equalled for like quality. It is a cyclopedia 
of bicycles and everything pertaining to them. Also contains 
much useful information. It’s free. Boys, you can make 
money taking orders from it. Tires of all kinds, coaster wheels, 
inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, equipment and parts for all bicy> 
cles at half usual prices. Auto and motorcy cle accessories at 
reduced prices (ask for *‘Auto Supply Catalog’’ 

Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries without first learn- 
ing what we can offer you. 


Mead Cycle Co., Dept, W187, ‘Chicago, tm. 
EE TL. NES, 2, I 


Adler’s 


Famous No Money 
Down—Free Triaj 


oroaa Offer 


Organ 





Breaks all Sales Records 
—Banishes Competition } 
Send today for my Free 
Organ Catalog—learn how 
you can have World’s Best 
rgan — winner of highes 
rize at St. Louis World’s 


t Na 

Conservation Exposition, 1913, Riicwites66t 
to your home, without paying a cent down, for a 

H Send no money. Haveita 
FREE 30 Day Trial month free. If you want 
to keep it, then pay me in Small Easy Payments 
small amounts as convenient. 
No Interest—No Collectors. —No Burden To You 
50-year Guarantee. I save you $48.75, because I sell 
direct from $1,000,000 Adler Organ Factory (greatest 
ix existence) wiping out all in-between profits. 

. L. ADLER, Pres, ADLER ORGAN CO., 

3750W. Chestnut Street Louisville, Ky» 


A Cowpea Thresher 





| Threshes Cowpeas and Soy beans from the mown vines. 


| breaking less than 2 per cent. 
|} Oats. 


has asked us to insert a want | 


The Progressive Farmer 


Bape 
I | 


for 
. and take pl easure in giv- | 


to | 
it 


the season for growing 


Also threshes Wheat and 
‘The machine | have been looking for for 20 
years.’’—Prof. W. F. Massey. ‘A machine that will meet 
every demand.’’—Prof. H. A. Morgan. Tenn. Experiment 
Station Nothing like it Booklet *‘A’’ FREE, 


KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER CO., 


Morristown, Tenn. 





Save Big Money on 
Sofing, y 


Protect Your fichente 
Buildings re ' 


Kannebers 


Steel Shingles 


**We pay the freight’’ 


are fireproof, weather-proof, cold and heat-proof. 
Cheaper than wood shingles and easier and quicker to 
lay. Do not rot, curl, crack, buckle nor fall off. Need 
no repairs. Always look well. Water-tight lock-joiat 
laying on low pitch roois. Any one can put 





Every Shingle Guaranteed. Made of full 28-gauge 
steel, painted or galvanized and come singly, eight to 4 
4 





sheet or in clusters, 5 ft. x 
BayliDirect at factory prices, Orders 
shioped day received. We pay the freight. 

You know steel roofs are best. Get th 
right kind and save money. 

Send for the New Big Catalog and 
make your choice from the many de- 
signs and sizes. It shows how to 
get the best roof for least money, 
Send Today. 

Kanneberg Roofing & 
Ceiling Co. 


Est. 1886 
1409 Douglas Street 
Canton, 0. 


Ps 
Py Kan- 
# neber 
1409 
Douglas St 
Canton, 0; 
Send catalog 
and sample 
shingle to 


Pg 
¢ 
o 
e 
° 
¢ 
PA 
Pa 


? 
4 NaC rcccccccccees soeereesone 





Address. 
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UNITED STATES EUROPE 
100 People 100 People 

: } 20 Houses 20 Houses 
en 10 Telephones - 1 Telephone 









Y ou just can’t get in 
¢@ wrong with Prince 
_ Albert tobacco, no 
é matter how you 
hook it up. Because it’s 
high ace rolled into a 
makin’s cigarette or 
packed in a jimmy pipe! 




































Go to P. A. morning, noon, 


night! It won’t bite your 
tongue or any other man’s, be- Here we have: There they have: 


Cause the bite’s cut out by a 





patented process! All you have Tentelephones for each One telephone for each 

to do is to fire up—and get yours hundred persons. hundred persons. 

—cheery-like. , 
- Nearly one rural tele- Practically no tele- 
phone to everytwofarms. phones on the farms. 

: ! Reasonable rates fitted Unreasonable rates ar- 
af BG Ge Bet to the various needs of _bitrarily made without re- 
the national joy smoke ‘| the whole people. gard to various needs of 






3 » the whole people. 


will give you a new idea 
just how delicious a rolled- 
up cigarette or a jimmy 
pipe can be. Why, there 
never was a smoke in the 
same class with P. A., no 















Telephone — Telephone exchanges 
open continuously day closed during lunch hour, 


matter what it cost. The ; 1 
flavor and fragrance gets and night. nights and Sundays. 
right into your system and 
just k di ° : 
Tete tight ciong, Policy— prompt serv- Policy—when your 
Right now’s the time and ice. turn comes. e 


place to switch your brand 
while the switching’s 
good! 


Buy Prince Albert in 
any neck of the woods. 
Toppy red bags, 5c; 
tidy red tins, 10c; also 
handsome pound and 
half-pound humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. co intioie 


Winston-Salem, N. C. "igus en 


America’s Telephones Lead the World 
with the Best Service at the Lowest Cost. 


%™, AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
; AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





One Policy One System Universal Service 























Study Your Wheat Before You Harvest It 


If the stand and quality are bad you must do bet- 
ter. If they are good it will pay you to make them 
better. A better fertilizer will do it. The usual 
wheat fertilizers do not contain enough available 








Tom Profit Discusses Blades 


—like a pocket knife that a fellow 4 
can tote around for years, an’ love { 

because it’s old an’ tried an’ true. 
I like to 4ow that the steel in the blades 
is a stayer an’ a ood reliable bit of metal. 
I’ve carricd a Keen Kutter Pocket Knife 
now for ten year an’ it’s a good bit wom 
from a good many rubs—but even ten 
years hasn’t rubbed the gumption out of my 
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See, too, whether your wheat is lodging. Potash stiffens the 
straw. If there’s clover in the wheat, is the stand all you could 
wish? Many progressive farmers use Potash heavily on wheat 
followed by clover. 


Study Your Wheat at Thrashing Time 


If the ratio of grain to straw is too low, if the kernels are shrunken, your 
ground Jacks Potash. Potash makes long heads well filled with plump, hardy 
grains. 


Use a fertilizer with 6 to 8 per cent. available Potash, instead of 1 to 2, and 
balance the phosphoric acid of the bone or phosphate. 
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knife. “Bout five year ago I started to 
usin’ a Keen Kutter Junior Safety Razor 
an’ now | wouldn’t use any other kind for 






























: : Z at y v3 ha fertilizer this fall, Write us today 

1 = Tell your dealer now that you want sucha fe rtilizer this fall. oday 
hire. No, sir! A keep my blades as sharp for our free book, ‘‘Fall_Fertilizers.** Ask: us for 
as frost on a Keen Kutter Automatic ao. prices on Potash Salts. We will sell you any amount 





! from one 200-lb. bag up. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc., 42 Broadway, New York 


Chicago, McCormick Block Savannah, Bank & Trust Bldg. 
New Orleans, Whitney Central Bank Bldg. Atlanta, Empire Bldg. 
San Francisco, 25 California St. 


Stropper an’ there’s no man wears a smoother 
face than Ido. He couldn’t. Keen Kutter 
blades, knife or safety, are right. If they 
ain’t, the dealer is authorized to hand back 
the price. But you’d ruther have 
the blades. Yes, sir! 


















Pocket Knife 
No. X3878 
3 Blades 
Price $1.25 
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